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PREFACE 


On  September  25,  1985,  Governor  George  Deukmejian  signed  into  law  A.B.  2104 
(Chapter  965  of  the  Statutes  of  1985).   This  legislation  established,  under  the 
administration  of  the  California  State  Archives,  a  State  Government  Oral  History 
Program  "to  provide  through  the  use  of  oral  history  a  continuing  documentation  of 
state  policy  development  as  reflected  in  California's  legislative  and  executive  history." 

The  following  interview  is  one  of  a  series  of  oral  histories  undertaken  for  inclusion  in 
the  state  program.   These  interviews  offer  insights  into  the  actual  workings  of  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  processes  and  policy  mechanisms.    They  also  offer  an 
increased  understanding  of  the  men  and  women  who  create  legislation  and  implement 
state  policy.   Further,  they  provide  an  overview  of  issue  development  in  California 
state  government  and  of  how  both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
government  deal  with  issues  and  problems  facing  the  state. 

Interviewees  are  chosen  primarily  on  the  basis  of  their  contributions  to  and  influence 
on  the  policy  process  of  the  state  of  California.   They  include  members  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  state  government  as  well  as  legislative  staff, 
advocates,  members  of  the  media,  and  other  people  who  played  significant  roles  in 
specific  issue  areas  of  major  and  continuing  importance  to  California. 

By  authorizing  the  California  State  Archives  to  work  cooperatively  with  oral  history 
units  at  California  colleges  and  universities  to  conduct  interviews,  this  program  is 
structured  to  take  advantage  of  the  resources  and  expertise  in  oral  history  available 
through  California's  several  institutionally  based  programs. 


Participating  as  cooperating  institutions  in  the  State  Government  Oral  History 
Program  are: 

Oral  History  Program 

History  Department 

California  State  University,  Fullerton 

Oral  History  Program 
Center  for  California  Studies 
California  State  University,  Sacramento 

Oral  History  Program 
Claremont  Graduate  School 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Oral  History  Program 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

The  establishment  of  the  California  State  Archives  State  Government  Oral  History 
Program  marks  one  of  the  most  significant  commitments  made  by  any  state  toward 
the  preservation  and  documentation  of  its  governmental  history.    It  supplements  the 
often  fragmentary  historical  written  record  by  adding  an  organized  primary  source, 
enriching  the  historical  information  available  on  given  topics  and  allowing  for  more 
thorough  historical  analysis.    As  such,  the  program,  through  the  preservation  and 
publication  of  interviews  such  as  the  one  which  follows,  will  be  of  lasting  value  to 
current  and  future  generations  of  scholars,  citizens,  and  leaders. 


John  F.  Burns 
State  Archivist 


July  27,  1988 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    SUMMARY 


Bruce  Samuel  was  born  September  21,  1933  in  East  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  received  his  primary  and  secondary  education.    He  received  a  B.S.  in 
business  administration  from  Lehigh  University  in  1957,  and  an  M.B.A.  (in 
administration  and  policy)  from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  in  1958. 

From  1960  to  1964,  Mr.  Samuel  was  employed  by  the  Legislative  Analyst's 
Office  as  an  associate  administrative  analyst.  He  went  on  to  the  state  Consumer 
Counsel's  office  as  deputy  consumer  counsel  from  1964  to  1967. 

In  1967,  Mr.  Samuel  moved  to  the  legislative  branch  of  his  state  government 
service.    He  was  principal  consultant  to  the  Assembly  Transportation  Committee 
until  December  1971.    President  pro  tem  of  the  senate  James  O.  Mills  brought  him 
over  to  the  senate  as  his  assistant,  a  position  Samuel  held  until  1979. 

When  John  Williamson  retired  as  executive  officer  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  Bruce  Samuel  took  on  that  position  until  1981.    He  became  a  special 
assistant  to  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  when  David  Roberti  became  president  pro 
tem  of  the  senate,  and  retired  from  state  government  service  in  1984. 

Since  January  1,  1985,  Mr.  Samuel  has  been  a  contract  consultant  in 
Sacramento,  California. 


ui 


[Session  1,  May  9,  1991] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

SAMUEL:         .  .  .  divorced  and  [my  father]  got  custody  of  me. 

LABERGE:        Very  unusual  for  the  father. 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    And  my  mother  was  an  alcoholic,  and  this  is  interesting. 

My  father  was  also  raised  by  his  father  because  his  mother,  who 
was  a  physician,  died  when  he  was  very  young,  about  four  or  five 
years  old.    He  spent  some  time  in  a  convent  in  Montreal  because 
his  father  was  involved  in  building  railroads  in  Canada.    As  a 
child,  my  father  had  me  in  a  parochial  school  for  a  good  number 
of  years,  so  both  my  father  and  I  were  raised  by  the  male  parent. 

LABERGE:        So  are  you  an  only  child? 

SAMUEL:        Yes. 

LABERGE:        And  you  went  to  parochial  grade  school. 

SAMUEL:         I  went  to  parochial  grade  school.    For  high  school,  I  went  to  a 
preparatory  school  called  Carteret  Prep  in  West  Orange,  New 
Jersey. 

LABERGE:        Any  early  influences  that  led  you  to  have  an  interest  in  politics? 

SAMUEL:        Actually,  I  never  had  a  political  science  course  in  college.    My 
father  was  politically  active,  although  I  wasn't.    He  became 
politically  active,  I  believe,  when  I  went  away  to  college.    I 
remember  registering  as  a  Republican  at  my  father's  request 
because  he  wanted  me  to  vote  for  Clifford  Case,  who  was  running 
in  New  Jersey  for  U.S.  Senate.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  let  me  show 


you  something  that  you  might  find  interesting. 
[Interruption  -  goes  to  get  letter] 

You've  heard  of  Mayor  [James]  Jim  Curley? 

LABERGE:        Yes. 

SAMUEL:        Well,  Frank  Hague  was  his  counterpart  in  New  Jersey.    As  Mayor, 
he  ran  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.    He  was  the  big  political  boss  in 
New  Jersey.    My  father  came  out  to  the  West  Coast  just  before 
the  Depression,  or  during  the  Depression,  and  this  is  a  letter  he 
had  from  Mayor  Hague  when  he  was  seeking  work.    But  he 
couldn't  last  long  enough  to  take  the  bar  in  California  and  went 
back  to  New  Jersey  where  he  had  already  passed  the  bar.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  my  father  was  politically  active  throughout 
his  life.    In  his  youth  he  was  a  Democrat. 

LABERGE:        Really? 

SAMUEL:         He  became  a  Republican  because  we  lived  in  Union  County  and  it 
was  a  Republican  County.    My  father  was  always  a  moderate  to 
liberal  Republican.    He  helped  elect  a  Republican  congresswoman, 
[Florence]  Flo  Dwyer,  from  New  Jersey.    I  remember  when  I'd  be 
home  he'd  get  telephone  calls  from  Flo  Dwyer.    But  at  the  time,  I 
had  no  interest  in  politics.    I  was  going  away  to  school  and 
politics  was  not  a  part  of  my  life.    I  was  always  sad  about  the 
fact  that  my  dad  died  in  1961,  before  I  ever  became  involved 
politically. 

LABERGE:        So  that  he  didn't  see  you  .  .  . 

SAMUEL:        Yes,  he  would  have  had  a  lot  of  enjoyment  coming  out  and 

meeting  some  of  the  people  I  was  working  with.    He  would  have 
had  a  real  understanding  and  appreciation  of  some  of  the  things  I 


was  experiencing. 

LABERGE:        It's  also  interesting  that  he  came  out  to  the  West  Coast  originally. 

SAMUEL:         Yes. 

LABERGE:        This  was  before  you  were  born? 

SAMUEL:        Oh,  yes.    Let's  see,  that  was  around  1930.    He  always  talked 
about  living  in  Hollywood  and  what  a  lovely  town  it  was.    It's 
probably  just  as  well  he  never  saw  it  in  later  years.    But  he  had 
very  fond  memories  of  his  almost  one  year  in  Hollywood.    I  think 
he  worked  as  a  private  detective. 

LABERGE:        Did  he  have  his  legal  education  in  Belgium,  or  had  he  ... 

SAMUEL:         No,  he  was  conceived  in  this  country  and  his  mother  went  back 
to  visit  relatives  outside  of  Antwerp.    It  was  just  happenstance 
that  he  was  conceived  here  and  bom  over  there.    He  went  to  law 
school  in  New  Jersey-I  think  what  is  now  Rutgers  University. 

LABERGE:        Did  he  have  a  specialty? 

SAMUEL:         My  father  started  out  in  criminal  law  and  according  to  the  lore, 
he  never  lost  a  case,  was  an  extremely  good  trial  lawyer,  but 
then  stopped  being  a  trial  lawyer  when  he  got  in  a  fight  with  an 
opposing  attorney  and  broke  his  nose  in  a  courtroom  corridor. 
My  father  was  a  very  volatile  man,  had  a  violent  temper,  so  he 
went  into  a  law  practice  where  he  was  a  sole  practitioner  doing 
real  estate,  title  research.    It  was  a  very  finite  field  of  law  in  New 
Jersey,  clearing  property  titles. 

My  father  was  extremely  articulate.    I've  never  known 
anyone  with  a  better  vocabulary.    But  on  the  other  hand,  when 
he  lost  his  temper,  I've  never  heard  anyone  swear  more  than  my 
father.    [Laughter] 


LABERGE:        So  what  brought  you  to  Lehigh  [University]  for  college? 

SAMUEL:         Oh,  it  was  just  happenstance.    I  was  going  to  school  and  I  went 
up  there  for  a  weekend  with  a  couple  of  fellows  from  my  prep 
school  and  thought  it  was  the  place  to  go.    The  truth  is,  I've 
always  regretted  having  gone  to  Lehigh.    I  wish  I'd  gone  to  some 
other  college  instead.    My  experience  at  Gal  [the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley]  was  probably  the  best  experience  I  ever 
had,  educationally.    I  really  enjoyed  Berkeley. 

LABERGE:        Tell  me  about  how  you  came  to  California  from  Lehigh. 

SAMUEL:        Well,  I  was  in  my  senior  year  at  Lehigh  .  .  . 

LABERGE:        And  you  majored  in  ... 

SAMUEL:         Business  administration. 

LABERGE:      OK. 

SAMUEL:        I  was  married  in  my  senior  year  in  college.    I  had  been  in  the 

army  between  my  sophomore  and  junior  years  and  went  back  to 
school  on  the  G.I.  Bill.    I  was  getting  ready  to  graduate,  didn't 
know  what  I  was  going  to  do,  and  decided  to  go  to  graduate 
school.    I  was  accepted  by  the  University  of  Arizona.    My  wife 
had  friends  in  Arizona.    At  the  last  minute,  I  applied  to  Berkeley 
because  she  had  spent  a  summer  in  San  Francisco  and  said,  "Why 
don't  you  go  to  school  in  California?" 

So  I  went  to  the  college  library  and  came  across  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  applied.    I  couldn't  figure 
out  why,  but  I  wasn't  accepted  immediately  as  I  had  been  by 
Arizona.    My  grades  for  the  first  two  years  in  Lehigh  were  not 
that  great.    My  last  two  years  were  excellent.    I  got  a  letter  back 
saying  I  would  be  accepted  at  Berkeley  contingent  upon  my  last 


LABERGE: 

SAMUEL: 

LABERGE: 

SAMUEL: 


semester's  grades. 

That  summer,  my  wife  and  I--the  summer  of  '57--we 
hitchhiked  through  Europe.    When  we  arrived  at  American 
Express  in  Paris  there  was  a  letter  from  my  father  saying  I  had 
been  accepted  to  Berkeley.    That's  when  we  decided  to  go  to 
California.    So  we  got  back  from  Europe,  packed  up  the  car,  and 
drove  to  Berkeley. 

I  graduated  from  Berkeley  in  the  fall,  September  of  '58. 
There  was  a  minor  recession  going  on,  I  remember  that,  and  I 
couldn't  get  a  job.    We  gave  notice  on  our  apartment  and  were 
packing  the  car  to  return  to  New  Jersey.    Between  running  up 
and  down  the  stairs,  there  were  two  phone  calls  with  job  offers. 
So  I  accepted  one  of  the  jobs  and  unpacked  the  car,  and  here  I 
am. 

Was  this  the  job  at  the  Legislative  Analyst's  Office? 
No,  the  job  was  working  as  an  accounting  trainee  with  General 
Motors. 

In  Fremont  or  someplace? 

No,  at  that  time  G.M.  was  in  Oakland.    The  most  miserable  job 
I've  ever  had.    I  went  to  work  and  came  home  that  night  after 
my  first  day  on  the  job.    Unbeknownst  to  me,  my  wife  was 
having  a  surprise  party  for  me.    She  opened  the  door  and  said, 
"How  was  the  first  day  at  work?"    I  said,  "I'm  quitting  in  six 
months."    For  some  reason  I  felt  I  had  to  stay  at  least  six  months. 
Well,  I  didn't  quit  in  six  months;  I  quit  in  seven  months.    It's 
always  good  to  have  a  job  you  detest  because  then  you  appreciate 
what  an  enjoyable  job  is  like. 


L\BERGE:        Could  we  back  up  a  minute  and  talk  about  your  year  at  Cal  and 
what  experiences  you  had  that  were  memorable,  or  any 
wonderful  teachers? 

SAMUEL:         I  went  to  Lehigh  University,  and  in  those  days-that  was  the 

early,  middle  fifties-people  didn't  think  much  of  Western  colleges. 
I  was  surprised:  "Why  wasn't  I  accepted  immediately  at  Berkeley? 
I'm  going  to  Lehigh  University,  which  is  on  a  par  with  the  Ivy 
League,  supposedly  a  very  good  Eastern  college."    I  came  out  to 
Berkeley,  and  the  faculty  at  the  graduate  school  there  was  head 
and  shoulders  above  anything  I'd  ever  experienced  at  Lehigh. 

I  had  a  marketing  course  with  a  Professor  Dave  Revson.    In 
the  graduate  classes  you  always  called  the  professors  by  their  first 
name.    I'd  say  the  class  sizes  ranged  from  ten  to  eighteen  per 
class.    They  were  all  very  small  classes.    The  first  day  he  assigned 
a  paper.    Some  of  the  students  in  the  class  had  had  him  as 
undergraduates.    I  turned  to  some  student  and  said,  "How  long  a 
paper  does  he  want?"    "Oh,  just  do  a  paper."    I  returned  the  next 
week  with  my  two-and-a-half-page  paper,  and  I  looked  around 
and  I'm  seeing  twenty-,  thirty-page  papers.    The  paper  came  back, 
and  Revson  had  written  on  it,  'This  is  not  graduate  work.    It 
cannot  be  graded.    Do  it  again." 

It  was  a  remarkable  experience.    I  did  better  in  graduate 
school  than  I  had  ever  done  before.    It  was  truly  a  good 
experience.    I  got  as  much  from  the  other  students  as  from  the 
professors,  too.    They  were  all  seminar-type  classes.    It  wasn't  a 
competition  for  grades  as  much  as  a  competition  for  knowledge. 
Yes,  I  enjoyed  Berkeley  very  much.    And  that  was  just  before  the 


Mario  Savio  years,  before  Berkeley  turned  into  turmoil.    I'd  gone 
from  a  college  on  the  East  Coast  which  was  considered  a  middle- 
sized  college-Lehigh  had  an  enrollment  of  about  1,400  students-- 
to  this  huge  university,  which  again  was  a  very  good  experience. 
The  best  educational  experience  I  ever  had. 

L\BERGE:        Did  you  have  any  idea  of  what  you  wanted  to  do  when  you 
finished? 

SAMUEL:         No  idea.    I  still  don't  to  this  day.    [Laughter]    While  living  in 
Berkeley  I  had  a  neighbor  who  lived  behind  us,  Mort  Raphael, 
and  would  sometimes  hear  him  and  his  wife  arguing  through  the 
walls.    They're  still  married,  by  the  way  and  we  are  still  friends. 
I  ran  into  him  on  the  street  one  day,  and  he  had  a  T-shirt  that 
said,  "Camp  Greylock." 

Well,  my  father  had  gone  to  Camp  Greylock  in  the 
Berkshires  [Mountains],  and  I  went  to  Camp  Greylock,  and  Mort 
Raphael  had  been  a  counselor  there,  and  we  started  talking. 
Mort  graduated  from  Cal  the  year  before  I  did  with  an  MBA 
[Master  of  Business  Administration].    He  was  from  Brooklyn,  New 
York.    He  went  into  the  Coro  Foundation  and  got  me  interested 
in  it.    I  applied  to  Coro  after  I  left  General  Motors  and  was 
looking  for  other  work.    Mort  suggested  Coro  and  I  applied.    I 
made  it  all  the  way  down  to  the  final  cut-off,  but  wasn't  selected. 
In  the  meantime,  Mort  Raphael  had  turned  down  a  job  with 
the  Legislative  Analyst's  Office.    They  weren't  offering  him  enough 
money,  but  he  thought  I  might  be  interested.    I  had  absolutely  no 
idea  of  what  the  legislative  analyst  did.    I  knew  nothing  about 
California  government,  had  never  even  had  a  political  science 
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course.    So  I  wrote  a  letter,  went  to  Sacramento,  and  was 
interviewed.    For  some  reason,  [Legislative  Analyst  A.]  Alan  Post 
took  a  liking  to  me,  I  don't  know  why. 

LABERGE:        Is  he  the  one  who  interviewed  you? 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    And  I  was  hired  by  the  legislative  analyst,  having  absolutely 
no  idea  what  the  office  did  or  what  it  was  all  about.    So  Connie 
and  I  picked  up  and  moved  to  Sacramento.    And  there  goes  thirty 
years. 

LABERGE:        Exactly.    I  mean,  you've  been  here  ever  since. 

SAMUEL:         Yes,  I  went  to  work  for  the  analyst  in  December  of  '60. 

LABERGE:        What  did  he  tell  you  about  the  job  when  you  interviewed  him? 

SAMUEL:        I  can't  remember.    I  was  probably  very  nervous  at  the  time.    It 
didn't  make  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  sense  to  me.    I  had  a  graduate 
degree  and  to  this  day  I'm  not  sure  why  Post  hired  me,  except  I 
did  have  an  MBA  degree  and  obviously  had  a  halfway  decent 
interview. 

In  those  days  there  were  a  lot  of  people  from  Coro,  in  the 
Legislative  Analyst's  Office  and  on  the  legislature's  staff. 

LABERGE:        Can  you  describe  what  your  job  was  in  that  office? 

SAMUEL:         In  the  analyst's  office? 

LABERGE:      Yes. 

SAMUEL:         My  first  budget  assignment  was  the  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene.    I  was  responsible  for  analyzing  their  budget  and 
making  recommendations  to  the  legislature  for  budget  changes.    I 
was  in  the  analyst's  office  from  December  of  '60  until  September 
of '64. 

LABERGE:        Did  you  basically  analyze  budgets  of  various  departments? 


SAMUEL:         Really  just  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene.    In  1964  I'd  had 
my  bellyful  of  that  budget  and  asked  to  be  reassigned.    I  was 
reassigned  to  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  the  Social 
Welfare  budget,  which  I  only  had  for  about  two  or  three  months 
and  then  went  to  work  for  the  consumer  counsel. 

L\BERGE:        So  you  spent  most  of  your  time  with  the  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene? 

SAMUEL:         Yes. 

LABERGE:       What  kind  of  things  would  you  find  in  the  budget,  and  what  kind 
of  recommendations  would  you  make? 

SAMUEL:         Oh,  staffing,  procedures.    For  example,  every  summer  I'd  go  out 
and  visit  all  the  mental  hospitals,  do  studies,  and  make 
recommendations.    One  study  was  on  the  merit  award  system.    I 
would  check  to  see  if  a  merit  award  given  at  one  hospital  would 
also  be  implemented  at  other  hospitals. 

I  found  there  was  no  coordination  of  merit  awards.    One 
hospital  would  give  an  employee  an  award  and  implement  his 
recommendation.    But  none  of  the  other  hospitals,  or  maybe  only 
one  or  two  of  the  other  hospitals,  would.    So  it  was 
recommended  that  once  an  award  was  accepted  by  one  hospital, 
all  hospitals  should  implement  the  procedure,  institute  it  on  a 
systemwide  basis. 

With  a  liberal  governor,  the  office  tended  to  be  more 
conservative,  the  charge  being,  "Look  at  the  administration's 
budget  and  recommend  to  the  legislature  changes  in  the 
administration's  budget"-the  ongoing  rivalry  between  the  two 
branches.    With  a  liberal  Democratic  governor,  the  analyst  was 
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generally  more  conservative  than  it  was  during  the  [Governor 
Ronald]  Reagan  years.    There  were  recommendations  made 
during  the  Reagan  years  calling  for  the  restoration  of  programs. 
In  fact,  during  the  Reagan  years  one  of  the  analysts-Tom 
Dooley-upset  the  Governor's  Office  with  some  of  his 
recommendations.    Tom  had  the  welfare  budget  and  made  some 
recommendations  that  the  Reagan  administration  did  not  like. 
They  tried  to  get  him  fired.    And  Tom  Dooley  was  a  Republican. 

LABERGE:        Were  they  successful? 

SAMUEL:         No.    Tom  Dooley's  going  to  be  retiring  this  year.    He's  now 

second  in  charge  in  the  office.    Tom  survived  the  Reagan  years. 

LABERGE:        Essentially  the  Legislative  Analyst's  Office  is  nonpartisan,  isn't  that 
right? 

SAMUEL:        Yes,  it  is. 

LABERGE:        Did  you  feel  that  it  really  was? 

SAMUEL:        Oh,  truly.    Very  much  so.    In  fact,  Tom  Dooley  had  been 

politically  active.    He  was  a  Republican  who  left  the  analyst's 
office  at  one  time,  went  down  to  Glendale,  and  ran  to  be 
president  of  the  Young  Republican  Club.    He  lost  by  one  vote, 
and  the  person  who  was  elected  president  of  that  club  became  an 
assemblyman,  Howard  Thelen.    Tom  Dooley  came  back  to 
Sacramento,  went  back  to  work  for  the  analyst's  office,  and  was 
interested  in  politics  but  could  not  become  involved  at  a  partisan 
level. 

A  supervisor's  election  came  up,  and  Tom  asked  a  friend, 
Eugene  Gualco  who  had  worked  in  the  Legislative  Analyst's 
Office,  if  he  would  run  for  supervisor  because  Tom  wanted  to  run 
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a  campaign.    Gualco  said,  'Yes,  fll  run."    Tom  ran  his  campaign; 
Gene  Gualco  was  elected  supervisor.    From  there  he  was  elected 
to  the  assembly.    He  ran  for  Congress,  lost,  and  is  now  a  judge, 
appointed  by  [Governor  Edmund  G.,  Sr.]  Pat  Brown. 

LABERGE:        How  do  you  think  that  nonpartisan  feeling  is  maintained? 

SAMUEL:        It  has  to  be  maintained.    The  nonpartisan  stance  of  that  office,  is 
one  of  the  reasons  you  have  the  Assembly  Office  of  Research. 
The  legislature,  when  it  wants  to  get  truly  partisan,  sets  up  its 
own  partisan-type  operations.    The  office  survived  because  of 
Alan  Post.    If  it  hadn't  been  for  Post,  I'm  not  too  sure  the 
analyst's  office  would  still  be  here.    Post  became  an  institution 
and  he  would  not  let  the  office  become  partisan.    He  outlasted  a 
lot  of  the  legislative  leaders.    At  one  time  [Assemblyman]  Willie 
Brown  tried  to  do  away  with  the  analyst's  office  and  it  was  nip- 
and-tuck,  but  the  office  survived  because  of  Post's  political 
acumen. 

LABERGE:        What  was  it  like  to  work  for  Alan  Post? 

SAMUEL:        Alan  Post  was  a  poor  administrator.    I  would  say  the  office 

functioned  at  about  40  percent  of  its  capabilities.    But  there  was 
not  a  smarter  person  in  Sacramento,  intellectually.    One  of  the 
theories  was  that  Post  wanted  the  personnel  in  the  office  to  have 
a  low  profile,  and  he  would  be  the  front  man.    He  was  amazing. 
He  could  pick  up  a  bill,  be  briefed  in  five  minutes,  then  walk  out 
and  make  a  presentation  to  the  committee  better  than  the  person 
who  briefed  him.    He  had  a  meek  and  mild  appearance  and  was 
as  hard  as  nails.    As  I  say,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Alan  Post  I  don't 
think  the  office  would  have  survived  the  way  it  has. 
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LABERGE:        It  sounds  like  he  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  from  everybody  he 
worked  with. 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    As  I  say,  the  office  could  have  functioned  more  efficiently. 
But  on  balance,  Post  did  a  marvelous  job. 

LABERGE:        How  much  were  you  involved  in  research,  and  how  often  was 
your  office  asked  to  research  things  for  the  legislature? 

SAMUEL:        All  the  time.    In  those  days  there  would  be  a  legislative  request 
to  "Do  this  kind  of  study,  do  that  kind  of  study,  give  us  a  report." 
Those  were  ongoing  studies.    The  office  had  a  great  deal  of 
respect  because  it  was  nonpartisan,  and  when  those  requests  were 
made,  everyone  knew  the  office  had  no  axes  to  grind. 

LABERGE:        Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  one  study  you  were  asked  to  do, 
or  any  that  were  memorable? 

SAMUEL:         Probably  the  one  I  was  most  known  for  was  the  garbage  study. 
There  were  complaints  received  that  a  great  deal  of  waste  was 
going  on  at  the  various  prisons,  at  various  state  mental  hospitals. 

LABERGE:        Part  of  your  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene? 

SAMUEL:        Yes,  part  of  Mental  Hygiene.    So  I  sat  down  with  my  supervisor 
and  we  had  to  conjure  up  some  way  of  doing  a  food  study. 
Finally  he  said,  "The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  find  out  how  much 
food  they  are  cooking,  how  many  people  they  are  cooking  for, 
and  how  much  is  thrown  away!" 

So  that  summer  I  visited  every  state  mental  hospital  in 
California,  arriving  at  about  6:00,  6:30  in  the  morning, 
unannounced;  found  out  what  the  menus  for  the  day  were,  what 
the  population  was,  how  many  people  the  kitchens  were  cooking 
for;  and  then,  at  the  end  of  the  breakfast  and  luncheon  meals, 
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would  measure  the  garbage  that  was  thrown  in  the  garbage  can 

by  each  hospital  ward. 
LABERGE:        Measure  by  inches? 
SAMUEL:        No,  by  volume.    By  checking  each  garbage  can  after  a  meal,  it 

was  easy  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  food  being  thrown 

away. 

As  it  turned  out,  for  example,  one  of  the  hospitals  with  a 

population  of,  we'll  say  3,000  patients,  was  cooking  enough  food 

to  feed  5,000  patients,  and  over  half  the  food  was  winding  up  in 

garbage  cans.    We  went  to  the  committee  with  the 

recommendation  to  reduce  the  food  budget  by  a  portion  of  the 

amount  being  wasted. 
LABERGE:        Which  committee  was  this? 
SAMUEL:        These  were  budget  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Finance 

Committee  and  the  Assembly  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

LABERGE:      OK. 

SAMUEL:         It  first  appeared  on  the  senate  side,  and  the  recommendation  was 
that  the  mental  hygiene  food  budget  be  cut  a  certain  amount 
because  they  were  buying  and  cooking  too  much  food.    Also,  we 
were  recommending  that  certain  types  of  food  which  were  not 
particularly  popular  should  either  not  be  cooked  or,  if  they  were 
cooked,  they  should  be  prepared  in  smaller  quantities. 

When  I  went  before  the  senate,  [Senator  Stephen]  Steve 
Teale,  who  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  was  very  partial 
toward  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  very  close  to  the 
chief  hospital  business  administrator,  Andy  Robertson,  who  made 
the  statement  that  "this  is  something  that  only  exists  in  the  mind 
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of  Bruce  Samuel."    The  recommendation  was  quickly  ignored. 

When  we  got  to  the  assembly  side,  Robertson  said  "There  is 
some  validity  to  what  he  says  and  we  want  to  make  some 
changes."    Several  years  later,  I  was  told  the  big  change  that  was 
made  was  to  install  garbage  disposals  on  all  the  units. 

LABERGE:        My  gosh.    Do  you  think  that's  because  Steve  Teale  was 
particularly  effective? 

SAMUEL:        Well,  you've  obviously  heard  of  Steve  Teale. 

LABERGE:      Yes. 

SAMUEL:         Steve  Teale  was  close  to  Andy  Robertson,  and  that 

recommendation  just  wasn't  going  to  go  anywhere,  and  nothing 
was  ever  said.    It  was  just  that  "this  just  exists  in  the  mind  of 
Bruce  Samuel,"  and  it  was  forgotten  about. 

Whereas  on  the  assembly  side  it  was  different.    The 
committee  I  went  before,  I  believe  [Assemblyman  Nicholas]  Nick 
Petris,  who's  very  liberal,  was  on  that  committee.    That 
committee  was  far  more  sympathetic  to  the  recommendation. 
What  they  were  concerned  about  was,  what  kind  of  food  are  the 
patients  getting?    Are  they  in  fact  being  fed  properly?    So  at  that 
point  the  department  said,  "He's  probably  right.    Some  of  our 
procedures  should  be  changed,  and  we're  going  to  make  some 
changes."    Which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did,  but  the  ultimate 
change  was  garbage  disposals  on  the  units.    It  was  a  standing 
joke  for  many  years:  "the  analyst  who  measures  the  garbage." 
[Laughter]    Probably  not  one  of  my  more  memorable 
assignments. 

LABERGE:        Any  other  studies  like  that? 
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SAMUEL:         Oh,  well,  we  did  a  lot  of  studies  on  treatment 

effectiveness.  ...  A  lot  of  the  studies  were  in  a  very  serious  vein. 
The  use  of  drugs,  the  use  of  shock  therapy,  etc.    Of  course,  the 
problem  is  you're  getting  into  a  medical  area,  and  for  a 
nonmedical  person  to  raise  questions  about  the  professional 
judgment  of  physicians  is  often  ridiculed. 

And  then  at  that  time  the  whole  movement  started  for 
community  treatment.    They  began  realizing  that  they  were 
institutionalizing  too  many  people;  there  were  better  approaches. 
So  now  the  population  is  way  down  in  the  state  mental  hospitals. 

L\BERGE:        How  did  you  feel  later,  because  of  this  experience  when  Reagan 
did  either  close  a  lot  of  the  hospitals  or  ... 

SAMUEL:         I  think  we  were  treating  too  many  people  in  the  hospitals.    And 
of  course,  Reagan  was  not  nearly  as  conservative  as  he's  made 
out  to  be. 

L\BERGE:        How  much  contact  did  you  have,  say,  with  Governor  [Edmund 

G.]  Brown  [Sr.]  during  this  time,  or  did  your  office  have  with  the 
governor? 

SAMUEL:         The  Legislative  Analyst's  Office,  had  no  direct  contact  with  the 

governor  because  the  job  of  the  analyst's  office  is  to  challenge  the 
executive  branch,  to  keep  the  executive  branch  honest,  to  make 
recommendations  on  its  programs  and  procedures.    It's  a  devil's 
advocate  position.    The  Legislative  Analyst's  Office  was  created 
back  in  1939,  I  believe,  because  of  a  fight  with  [Governor] 
Culbert  Olson. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1,  Side  B] 
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L\BERGE:        OK,  we  were  talking  about  the  beginning  of  the  Legislative 
Analyst's  Office. 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    I  was  saying  that  it  was  a  reaction  by  the  legislature  to  get 
back  at  the  governor. 

L\BERGE:        Did  you  have  dealings  then  with  the  Department  of  Finance? 

SAMUEL:        Oh,  yes,  we  worked  closely  with  the  Department  of  Finance. 
Prior  to  my  going  with  the  analyst's  office,  the  Department  of 
Finance  held  its  own  budget  hearings  with  each  department.    In 
the  early  days,  the  legislative  analyst  used  to  sit  in  on  those 
budget  hearings  along  with  the  Department  of  Finance.    That  has 
changed  over  the  years. 

The  whole  budget  process  has  changed.    When  I  was  in  the 
analyst's  office,  you'd  go  before  a  three-member  senate 
subcommittee  for  a  public  hearing  on  the  department's  budget 
request.    In  the  budget  hearing  the  Department  of  Finance  would 
support  the  agency's  budget  request.    The  senate  subcommittee 
would  then  take  every  request  under  submission.    At  a  later  date 
the  three  senators  would  meet  in  the  chairman's  office  along  with 
representatives  from  the  analyst's  office  and  Department  of 
Finance.    They  would  sit  behind  closed  doors  and  make  their 
decisions.    It  was  not  unusual  for  Finance  to  say,  "Well,  Senator, 
actually,  the  department  doesn't  need  that."    You  would  find  the 
Department  of  Finance  sitting  behind  closed  doors  and  going 
along  with  budget  cuts  that  publicly  they  opposed.    The  senators 
would  just  sit  there  behind  closed  doors  and  go  through  each 
department's  budget,  and  that  would  be  it. 

LABERGE:        And  that  doesn't  happen  any  more,  do  you  think? 
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SAMUEL:         It  can't  happen.    Everything's  done  publicly. 

LABERGE:      That's  right. 

SAMUEL:        Then  the  budget  would  go  to  the  full  committee.    The 

subcommittee  budget  recommendations  would  be  adopted  in  both 
houses.    Then  you'd  wind  up  in  conference. 

The  Conference  Committee  would  meet  behind  closed  doors 
and  rewrite  much  of  the  state  budget.    The  Conference 
Committee  consisted  of  three  legislators  from  each  house  who 
would  meet  privately  behind  closed  doors.    The  legislative  analyst 
and  the  Department  of  Finance  would  be  called  in  on  occasion. 

Today,  the  Conference  Committee  cannot  rewrite  the 
budget.    Each  house  takes  action.    When  there's  a  difference  in 
each  house's  action-if  one  house  says  the  department  gets  twenty 
dollars  and  the  other  house  says  the  department  gets  thirty 
dollars-the  Conference  Committee  must  make  a  judgment 
between  twenty  dollars  and  thirty  dollars,  only  in  that  range.    In 
the  old  days  the  Conference  Committee  could  ignore  what  their 
budget  committees  had  done  and  rewrite  the  entire  budget,  which 
was  often  done. 

LABERGE:        How  much  did  you  get  together  with  the  Joint  Budget 
Committee,  which  I  understood  was  part  of  the  .  .  . 

SAMUEL:         The  Joint  Budget  Committee.  ...  I  don't  know  how  many 

members  it  has.    Let's  say  it  has  twenty  members,  or  fourteen. 
It's  an  even  number. 

LABERGE:        Yes,  I  thought  it  was  seven  from  each. 

SAMUEL:         Is  it  seven  from  each?    Seven  from  each  house.    The  assembly 
speaker  appoints  seven  members  from  the  assembly  to  be  on  the 
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committee  and  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  appoints  seven 
senators  to  be  on  the  Joint  Committee.    That  Joint  Committee  is 
then  responsible  for  overseeing  the  Legislative  Analyst's  Office.    In 
theory,  the  job  of  that  committee  is  to  select  the  legislative 
analyst,  who  in  turn  hires  the  staff.    In  practice,  the  decision  on 
the  legislative  analyst  is  made  by  the  leadership  of  both  houses. 
The  speaker  and  the  [president]  pro  tern  decide  who  is  going  to 
be  the  legislative  analyst  after  hearing  recommendations  from  the 
Budget  Committee.    The  Budget  Committee  itself,  as  a  legislative 
committee,  really  doesn't  do  too  much.    The  office  is  left  to  the 
legislative  analyst  to  run. 

LABERGE:        I  noticed  that  when  you  were  there,  one  of  the  members  was 

[Assemblyman  James]  Jim  Mills,  and  I  wonder  if  that's  when  you 
first  got  to  know  him,  or  maybe  .  .  . 

SAMUEL:        I  hadn't  even  heard  of  Jim  Mills  then. 

LABERGE:        OK.    And  I  guess  they  didn't  have  much  to  do  when  Alan  Post 

was  there  because.  ...  I  mean,  they  didn't  have  to  keep  hiring  a 
new  legislative  analyst. 

SAMUEL:         No.    Although  let  me  back  up,  because  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  in  those  days  was  [Senator]  George  Miller 
[Jr.],  who  had  a  fair  amount  of  influence  on  the  office.    The 
office,  of  course,  is  politically  responsive  to  leadership,  but  again, 
it  is  independent  and  nonpartisan.    In  the  old  days,  individual 
members  could  contact  the  legislative  analyst  and  say  .  .  . 
[Telephone  rings] 

In  the  old  days,  any  legislator  could  write  to  the  legislative 
analyst  and  request  a  study,  and  it  would  be  done.    I  believe  it's 
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completely  different  these  days.    The  study  request  probably  goes 
now  to  the  Joint.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  Legislative  Committee  gets  it, 
I'm  not  sure,  but  they're  screened.    Requests  for  studies  are  not 
done  automatically  the  way  they  were  in  the  old  days.    It's  much 
more  of  a  formalized  process.    Individual  members  do  not  have 
the  same  access  to  the  office  as  they  did  in  the  old  days. 

LABERGE:        Do  you  think  they  need  it  now  because  they  have  more  of  their 
own  staff,  or  do  you  think  that's  part  of  the  change? 

SAMUEL:         I  think  what's  happened  is  the  size  of  the  government  has  gotten 
so  large,  the  analyst's  responsibilities  have  increased  greatly,  plus 
each  house  has  its  own  internal  staff  that  can  handle  a  lot  of  the 
requests  that  in  those  days  used  to  go  to  the  analyst's  office. 
Their  Offices  of  Research  do  a  lot  of  what  the  analyst's  office 
used  to  do  for  individual  members.    Just  the  size  of  the  state 
budget  has  increased  the  number  of  requests  that  are  made  for 
various  studies  and  reports. 

Also,  the  auditor  general  has  become  more  active. 

LABERGE:        On  balance,  how  would  you  judge  the  effectiveness  of  the  office? 

SAMUEL:         It  all  depends.    The  recommendations  can  often  be  used  as  an 

excuse  to  do  something.    In  certain  areas  they  carry  a  great  deal 
of  weight.    In  highly  charged  political  areas,  it's  a  political 
decision. 

On  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  state  budget,  the  things  that 
are  generally  boring  to  most  people,  a  great  deal  of  weight.    Also 
a  great  deal  of  weight  on  legislation  which  is  of  a  technical 
nature  and  where  there  aren't  a  lot  of  the  so-called  heavyweights 
involved.    In  those  areas,  an  objective  analysis  generally 
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determines  the  decision.    So  overall,  it  is  effective. 

LABERGE:        Why  do  you  think  Willie  Brown  at  one  time  wanted  to  do  away 
with  it? 

SAMUEL:         Because  he  couldn't  control  it.    That  office  had  a  different  agenda 
than  he  had. 

LABERGE:        Maybe  he  wanted  to  control  the  information? 

SAMUEL:        Willie  would  come  from  a  very  liberal  point  of  view.    The 
analyst's  office  is  middle-of-the-road  to  conservative.    The 
Legislative  Analyst's  Office  traditionally  had  been  viewed  as  a 
senate  office.    That's  probably  the  basic  reason.    And  again,  I 
think  the  reason  for  that  is  the  office  by  nature  is  somewhat 
conservative  and  the  senate  has  always  been  a  much  more 
conservative  body,  so  the  office  philosophically  would  naturally 
tilt  more  toward  the  senate  than  the  assembly. 

LABERGE:        Any  interesting  people  you  worked  with?    Like  you  were  saying 
that's  where  you  met  [Phillip]  Phil  Schott  or  other  people? 

SAMUEL:         My  first  boss  was  a  character  out  of  a  Damon  Runyon  story.    Is 
this  the  kind  of  thing  we  go  into? 

LABERGE:      Yes. 

SAMUEL:         His  name  was  Fred  Lewe.    I  was  ushered  in  to  be  introduced  to 
my  new  boss  who  was  sitting  behind  his  desk,  a  character  right 
out  of  Guvs  and  Dolls  in  a  gray  suit  with  big,  wide  stripes;  sort 
of  a  knit  T-shirt  with  a  little  string  tie;  a  big  head;  and  a  little 
pencil  mustache  on  a  face  that  looked  like  a  horse.    That  was 
Fred  Lewe,  who  was  always  a  little  bit  at  odds  with  Alan  Post 
because  many  had  thought  Fred  Lewe  was  going  to  be  the 
legislative  analyst.    They  were  surprised  when  Alan  Post  got  it 
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instead  of  Fred  Lewe.    Fred  was  a  hard  drinker,  a  wild  man,  and 
a  carouser,  but  very  bright  and  extremely  articulate. 

LABERGE:        So  was  he  deputy? 

SAMUEL:         He  was  in  charge  of  the  section  where  I  worked.    [Telephone 

rings]    He's  one  of  the  world's  unforgettable  characters.    In  those 
days,  the  analyst's  office  was  known  for  its  cast  of  characters.    It 
was  a  smaller  office  with  a  bunch  of  carousers,  hard  drinkers,  and 
late  workers.    I  remember  Alan  Post  walked  into  my  office  around 
midnight  one  night  and  said,  "I  remember  when  I  had  the  mental 
hygiene  budget.    I  did  it  in  six  hours  one  night."    But  over  the 
years,  the  office  has  grown  to  a  staff  of  over  a  hundred  now.    In 
the  early  days  it  started  at  fifteen  or  so  and  it  grew  and  grew  and 
grew. 

LABERGE:        How  did  you  get  from  there  to  the  consumer  counsel? 

SAMUEL:         I  first  interviewed  for  a  job  with  the  state  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

LABERGE:        Because  you  were  looking  for  a  change? 

SAMUEL:        Yes,  I  was  looking  for  a  change.    I  had  the  interview  and  I  knew 
the  job  wasn't  for  me,  and  I  mentioned  it  to  a  friend  of  mine  in 
the  analyst's  office  who  went  and  interviewed  for  the  job,  and  he 
got  it.    I'm  going  to  backtrack  and  jump  ahead  here.    At  the  same 
time,  he  had  mentioned  to  me  that  there  was  a  job  with  the 
consumer  counsel.    I  went  down  and  I  interviewed  for  that  job. 

LABERGE:        Did  you  know  anything  about  the  consumer  counsel? 

SAMUEL:        The  only  thing  I  knew  was  that  the  legislature  didn't  like  it  too 
much.    It  was  always  a  very  controversial  office.    But  in  any 
event,  I  interviewed  for  the  job  anyway,  and  many  months  later  I 
got  the  job  with  the  consumer  counsel.    At  the  same  time  I  got 
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the  job  at  the  consumer  counsel,  my  friend  had  gone  off  to  work 
for  the  state  Chamber.    He  then.  .  .  .  Let's  see,  let  me  backtrack 
on  this.    Well,  we'll  come  back  to  that  instead. 
LABERGE:       You  can  tell  it  now.    Because  we  may  forget  it  later. 
SAMUEL:        Well,  let's  see.    When  I  was  in  the  Consumer  Counsel  Office, 
toward  the  end,  about  1966,  we  were  looking  for  a  new 
information  officer  and  wound  up  interviewing  Mel  Morris,  who 
was  the  consultant  to  the  Assembly  Transportation  Committee. 
Mel  was  our  first  choice,  but  he  turned  the  job  down. 

In  the  meantime,  my  friend  Chuck  Smithers,  who  took  the 
job  that  I  interviewed  for,  that  I  had  told  him  about  with  the 
state  Chamber,  he  had  gone  on  to  work  for  Cal  Tax,  the 
California  Taxpayers  Association.    He  walked  into  my  office  one 
day  and  said,  "My  information  officer  just  died.    Do  you  know 
anyone  who'd  be  interested  in  being  Cal  Tax's  information  officer? 
I  know  you've  been  interviewing."    I  said,  "Our  first  choice  was 
Mel  Morris.    I  think  you  should  talk  to  Mel." 

So  Chuck  went  over,  interviewed  Mel  Morris,  and  hired 
him.    Mel  left  the  Transportation  Committee  because  there  had 
been  a  change  of  leadership  and  his  boss  had  gone  over  to  the 
senate.    He  didn't  know  if  he  was  going  to  be  able  to  keep  his 
job  with  the  committee;  he  had  no  idea. 

So  Reagan  was  elected  governor,  and  on  January  11,  1967 
I  got  a  letter  asking  me  to  resign  no  later  than  January  12.    I  did 
a  very  foolish  thing,  because  the  letter  was  signed  by  someone  I 
had  never  heard  of.    It  was  signed  by  [Michael]  Mike  Deaver,  and 
I  threw  the  letter  away,  not  because  I  was  upset  but  because  I 
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UBERGE: 
SAMUEL: 


felt  the  letter  should  be  signed  by  Reagan.    It  was  a  letter  I 
should  have  kept. 

I  was  up  in  the  capitol  cafeteria  the  following  week,  and 
Mel  Morris  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do?"    I  said,  "I'm  looking 
for  work."    He  said,  "The  job  I  had  with  the  Assembly 
Transportation  Committee,  I  think  [Assemblyman]  John  Foran 
may  get  the  committee."    Mel  Morris  then  talked  to  John  Foran 
about  me  and  arranged  for  him  to  interview  me.    Mel  said, 
"When  John  Foran  interviews  you,  he  doesn't  know  if  he's  going 
to  get  the  Transportation  Committee.    He'll  bring  up  that  he's 
also  interviewing  for  an  administrative  assistant.    Tell  him  you 
want  the  Transportation  Committee  job." 

So  I  interviewed  with  John,  and  he  said,  "I  may  get  the 
Transportation  Committee.    Would  you  be  interested?"    I  said  yes. 
He  got  the  committee,  and  hired  me. 
It  all  comes  full  circle,  doesn't  it? 

That's  right.    It  all  comes  full  circle.    That's  how  I  wound  up  with 
the  Transportation  Committee.    And  I  was  called  into  the 
speaker's  office  and  was  told  they  authorized  my  being  hired  by 
Foran  and,  as  his  staff  person,  I  was  to  be  very  careful  and  watch 
to  be  sure  that  [Assemblyman  Edwin]  Ed  Z'berg,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Natural  Resources  Committee,  did  not  steal 
subject  matter  from  the  Transportation  Committee.    Z'berg  was 
known  as  being  very  aggressive  and  Foran  was  a  new  chairman. 
They  weren't  sure  what  direction  Foran  would  take,  and  they 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  Z'berg  did  not  steal  subject  matter  from 
the  Transportation  Committee. 
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LABERGE:        So  was  that  part  of  your  job  to  watch  out  for  that? 

SAMUEL:        That  was  part  of  my  job. 

L\BERGE:        Let's  back  up  and  talk  about  the  consumer  counsel  for  a  little  bit. 
When  you  interviewed  for  that  job,  who  did  you  interview  with? 

SAMUEL:         Helen  Nelson  interviewed  me.    Helen  Nelson  was  a  liberal  Alan 
Post.    Helen  was  a  person  before  her  time;  she  would  do 
marvelously  well  today.    I  think  she  made  things  possible  for  a 
lot  of  professional  women.    She  was  exceptionally  bright. 

LABERGE:        Our  office  has  an  oral  history1  with  her,  which  I  just  read  last 
weekend.    She  was  one  of  the  first  women  .  .  . 

SAMUEL:         She  was  the  first  woman. 

LABERGE:        The  first  woman? 

SAMUEL:         What  happened  was,  when  Pat  Brown.  .  .  .  This  is  all 

secondhand,  of  course.    When  Pat  Brown  ran  for  governor,  there 
was  a  George  Brunn,  a  man  who  ultimately  became  a  judge.    He 
was  an  attorney  from  Berkeley.    Brunn  told  Pat  Brown,  "One  of 
the  things  you've  got  to  do,  Pat,  is  you've  got  to  have  a  plank  to 
run  [on].    You  should  have  a  consumer  counsel.    And  that 
became  one  of  his  campaign  promises,  a  consumer  counsel.    After 
Brown  was  elected,  he  appointed  Helen  Nelson  consumer  counsel. 
One  thing  Brown  can  never  be  forgiven  for  is  Helen  Nelson 
was  appointed  consumer  counsel  and  told  nothing.    She  was 
never  briefed,  it  was  never  explained  to  her  how  the  legislature 


1.        Helen  Nelson,  "The  First  Consumer  Counsel  in  California,"  an  oral  history 
conducted  in  1979  by  Julie  Shearer  in  "Pat  Brown:  Friends  and  Campaigners," 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  1982. 
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LABERGE: 

SAMUEL: 

LABERGE: 


operates.    She  was  left  to  her  own  devices,  and  very  early  on  did 
some  things  that  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  get  along  with  the 
legislature.    She  was  destined  to  have  difficulties  because  she  was 
opposing  so  many  special  interests.    And  she  wasn't  told  such 
things  as,  "If  you're  going  to  oppose  an  author's  bill,  you  must 
tell  him  in  advance." 

Finally,  she  was  called  aside  by  Vince  Kennedy.    In  telling 
the  story,  Helen  would  say,  "You  know,  I  hate  the  old  guy,  the 
old  fox.    But  I  also  admire  and  like  him."   Vince  Kennedy  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  lobbyists  in  Sacramento.    He 
represented  the  California  Retailers  Association  for  years,  a  real 
power  in  Sacramento.    According  to  Helen,  Vince  called  her  aside 
one  day  and  said,  "Helen,  you  and  I  are  always  going  to  disagree. 
We're  never  going  to  be  on  the  same  side.    But  if  you're  going  to 
work  in  Sacramento,  here  are  the  rules  of  the  legislature.    Here's 
how  it  works." 

She  said  Vince  gave  her  a  real  education,  but  unfortunately 
it  was  too  late.    After  that,  she  understood  what  the  problems 
were.    But  again,  being  the  first  woman,  it  was  an  impossible 
situation  she  was  in,  which  was  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  the 
governor's  office  really  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  her,  did 
not  know  how  to  use  her  properly,  didn't  adequately  prepare  her 
for  the  job.    All  things  considered,  she  did  a  remarkable  job.    Just 
a  brilliant  woman. 

She  essentially  had  to  create  the  program. 
She  had  to  create  the  program. 
When  she  hired  you,  what  were  you  going  to  be  doing? 
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SAMUEL:         I  was  going  to  be  helping  her  develop  a  legislative  program  and 
defend  her  budget.    The  office  had  come  under  a  lot  of  criticism 
from  the  Legislative  Analyst's  Office.    It  recommended  that  her 
budget  be  cut,  and  I'm  sure  the  principal  reason  for  hiring  me 
was  to  somehow  blunt  that.    At  the  time,  she  had  an  attorney  in 
the  office,  [Vincent]  Vince  MacKenzie. 

I  was  hired  as  a  field  representative.    Later  that  year,  the 
budget  committees  of  both  houses  eliminated  my  position.    On 
the  Friday  night  following  this  action,  my  wife  and  I  had  invited 
Vince  MacKenzie  and  his  wife  to  our  house  for  dinner.    He  was 
the  attorney  in  the  Consumer  Counsel's  Office.    The  evening  they 
came  over  to  dinner  was  the  day  the  Conference  Committee 
Report  came  out.    For  some  reason,  Vince  MacKenzie's  position 
was  eliminated  and  my  position  put  back  in  the  budget. 

I  found  out  years  later  that,  behind  closed  doors,  Alan  Post 
told  the  Conference  Committee  that  the  Consumer  Counsel  Office 
needed  the  field  representative  more  than  the  attorney  because 
legal  advice  could  be  provided  by  the  Attorney  General's  Office.    I 
just  found  this  out  maybe  five,  six  years  ago. 

L\BERGE:        Do  you  think  that's  because  of  his  relationship  with  you? 

SAMUEL:         Oh,  sure.    Alan  Post  didn't  put  a  field  representative  back  in  the 
budget;  he  put  Bruce  Samuel  back  in  the  budget. 

UBERGE:        Right.    How  did  you  find  this  out? 

SAMUEL:         I  found  that  out  from  someone  in  the  analyst's  office,  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  that  Post  put  me  back  in. 

LABERGE:        One  of  the  things  that  I  understood  from  reading  her  [Helen 

Nelson's]  oral  history  was  that  one  of  her  problems  was  that  she 
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was  a  woman,  that  she  couldn't  go  into  the  men's  room,  she 
couldn't  go  into  some  male  club.    Is  it  the  Sutler  Club? 

SAMUEL:         The  Sutter  Club. 

UBERGE:        She  couldn't  talk  to.  ...  She  couldn't  have  an  "old  boy"  network. 

SAMUEL:         No.    It  was  an  impossible  situation  made  totally  impossible  by  her 
initial  lack  of  understanding,  not  knowing  anything,  not  being 
briefed,  not  being  educated  before  she  was  given  the  position:  she 
should  have  been  briefed  on  how  the  legislature  works  here  and 
what  problems  could  be  anticipated.    However,  she  had  some 
allies. 

UBERGE:        Who  would  the  allies  have  been? 

SAMUEL:         Some  of  the  very  liberal  legislators-the  [Assemblyman]  John 
Burtons,  the  Willie  Browns.    But  even  some  of  them  were 
antagonized  by  the  things  she  would  do  to  legislators.    Toward 
the  end  she  understood,  but  then  it  was  too  late.    And  things 
hadn't  changed  enough  in  those  days  for  a  woman  to  have  that 
kind  of  position  and  be  able  to  rub  shoulders,  belly  up  to  the  bar. 

LABERGE:       Tell  me  about  some  of  the  issues  you  worked  on.    Wasn't  credit 
one  of  them? 

SAMUEL:        Credit  was  a  major  one. 

After  the  [Los  Angeles]  Watts  riots  took  place,  some  of  the 
community's  black  leaders  came  to  Helen  Nelson  and  asked  her  to 
do  a  study  on  consumer  conditions  in  the  area.    They  asked 
Helen  because  they  felt  she  would  be  the  most  believable  and 
articulate  spokesperson  they  could  pick  to  explain  the  dismal 
consumer  conditions  in  that  area.    And  Helen  sent  me  down  to 
Watts  to  gather  information. 
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LABERGE:        This  was  '67,  '66? 

SAMUEL:         I  think  it  was  '65,  wasn't  it?    It  was  right  after  the  riots.    I  had  a 
bunch  of  names,  addresses,  and  a  state  car  I  drove  from  house  to 
house  interviewing  people.    Looking  back  now,  I  say,  "Gee,  that 
was  a  terribly  risky  thing,  wasn't  it?"   At  the  time,  it  didn't  seem 
that  way. 

And  Helen,  of  course,  was  used  consistently  by  legislators  to 
testify  on  consumer  legislation.    She  was  asked  to  generate 
support.    She  had  a  large  consumer  constituency  throughout 
California,  people  she  could  call  on.    She  was  out  speaking  all  the 
time  to  organizations  and  developing  a  support  network. 

LABERGE:        What  type  of  organizations? 

SAMUEL:         For  example,  Lions,  Kiwanis,  labor  unions,  business  and 
professional  women,  etc. 

LABERGE:       Trying  to  educate  consumers? 

SAMUEL:         Educate.    To  explain  the  role,  to  explain  that  in  Sacramento  there 
are  all  these  special  interests,  each  of  which  had  a  lobbyist,  but 
she  was  the  only  officially-designated  person  speaking  for 
consumers. 

LABERGE:        Who  do  you  think  the  office  considered  the  consumer  to  be?    The 
middle-class  person,  or  obviously,  with  the  Watts  thing  .  .  . 

SAMUEL:         From  the  poor  to  the  middle  class  to  ... 

LABERGE:        Everybody. 

SAMUEL:         Yes,  everyone.    But  again,  there  was  also  this  basic  lack  of  real 

support  from  the  administration.  .  .  .  Helen  tells  this  story:  during 
the  governor's  last  campaign  she  was  called  into  his  office  to 
meet  with  him  and  the  man  she  referred  to  as  Papa  Langendorf. 
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You've  probably  heard  of  Langendorf  Bakeries? 

LvBERGE:        Yes. 

SAMUEL:        They  were  very  big  in  Democratic  politics.    Helen  went  in  and 

she  met  with  the  governor  and  Papa  Langendorf.    She  came  back 
shaking  her  head  and  would  say,  "Well,  I  guess  I  have  to  laugh." 
I  said,  "What  happened?"    She  said,  "I  sat  in  the  office  and  the 
governor  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Helen,  do  you  have  anything 
you'd  like  to  say?"    She  said,  "Without  thinking,  I  went  into  my 
tirade  about  the  one  pound  loaf  of  bread,  about  how  before  the 
Second  World  War  the  law  required  a  16-ounce  loaf  of  bread  in 
California.    But  then  during  the  Second  World  War  the  law  was 
changed  and  it  was  rewritten  to  say  that  a  pound  of  bread  could 
weigh  not  less  than  15.5  ounces  or  more  than  17  ounces.    Today, 
Nevada  has  a  state  law  that  says  a  loaf  of  bread  must  weigh  16 
ounces.    There  are  bakeries  in  California  sending  16-ounce  loaves 
of  bread  to  Nevada,  but  California  is  putting  15. 5 -ounce  loaves  of 
bread  on  the  shelves.    Why  can't  we  have  a  16-ounce  loaf  of 
bread  in  California?" 

She  said,  "Pat  Brown  looked  at  me,  this  ranting,  raving 
woman,  and  looked  at  Papa  Langendorf  and  saw  all  those 
campaign  contributions  and  looked  back  at  me  and  said,  "Helen, 
maybe  the  people  would  be  better  off  if  they  ate  less  bread." 
[Laughter]    So  that's  the  kind  of  thing  Helen  was  up  against. 

L\BERGE:        What  did  you  find  out  when  you  went  to  interview  people  in 
Watts? 

SAMUEL:         Oh,  I  found  out  that  the  grocery  markets  were  poorly  stocked. 
The  people  who  could  get  out  of  Watts  would  not  shop  there. 
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Housekeepers  would  go  to  Beverly  Hills  to  work  and  do  their 
personal  shopping  there  because  the  produce  was  better,  there 
was  a  wide  choice.    Credit  costs  were  higher  in  Watts.    Most 
residents  were  trapped  in  the  ghetto;  there  was  no  escape. 

LABERGE:        Was  there  anything  you  could  do  about  that? 

SAMUEL:         Directly?    It  was  the  McCone  Commission  that  did  the  study  at 

the  time.    Helen  testified  before  the  McCone  Commission.    I  can't 
remember  all  the  recommendations,  but  there  were  a  series  of 
receommendations  aimed  at  improving  consumer  conditions  in  the 
area. 

I  guess  what  was  most  significant  was  that  the  community 
leaders  asked  Helen  Nelson  to  represent  them. 

[End  Tape  1,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

LABERGE:        OK,  you  were  talking  about  Helen  Nelson. 

SAMUEL:        I  think  that's  indicative  of  the  fact  that  she  did  make  her  mark, 
she  did  have  an  impact.    She  was  the  pioneer.    At  least  in 
California.    And  she  had  a  nationwide  reputation. 

LABERGE:        Didn't  she  go  on  to  Wisconsin  or.  ...  I  can't  remember  exactly 
what  it  was. 

SAMUEL:         I'm  not  exactly  sure  where  she  went  on  to.    I  think  the  Nelsons 
were  out  of  state  for  a  while.    I  think  she  was  affiliated  with  a 
university  back  in  the  Midwest  somewhere.1    They  did  come  back 
to  California  [1979]. 


1.        Mrs.  Nelson  was  associate  director  of  research  and  development  of  the 
Center  for  Consumer  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Extension  and  later 
professor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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LABERGE:        Let's  talk  about  how  you  lost  your  job  there.    Didn't  she  also  lose 
her  job  when  Reagan  came  in? 

SAMUEL:        We  were  there,  after  Reagan  was  elected.    Let's  see.    Did  we  all 
get  the  same  letters?    I  don't  remember  exactly.    I  do  remember, 
Helen  was  fired  on  a  Friday  afternoon,  summarily,  as  I  recall.    If  I 
recall  it  correctly,  she  was  summarily  fired,  and  then  the  rest  of 
the  staff.  There  was  an  information  officer,  myself,  and  three 
secretaries.    We  all  got  letters  on  January  11  of  1967  asking  for 
us  to  resign  no  later  than  January  12. 

I  went  into  the  governor's  office  and  said,  "Look,  I 
understand  why  you're  asking  us  to  resign,  but  I'll  make  one 
request.    The  secretaries  are  all  in  the  office.    There's  nothing 
political  about  them.    All  the  secretaries  in  your  own  office,  the 
governor's  office  proper,  you've  given  them  thirty  days'  notice.    I 
would  appreciate  your  also  giving  the  secretaries  in  the  Consumer 
Counsel  Office,  which  is  part  of  the  governor's  office,  thirty  days' 
notice.    I  know  there's  some  talk  about  them  filing  a 
discriminatory  suit  with  the  Board  of  Control."   That  was  all  a 
bluff;  they  never  intended  to  do  that.    The  governor's  staff  was 
agreeable.    They  said,  "No,  that's  no  problem.    They  have  thirty 
days'  notice." 

I  said,  "Now,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I  would  appreciate 
[it]  if  you  could  keep  me  on  the  payroll  until  the  end  of  the 
month  because  I  hope  to  get  another  job  around  here  and  don't 
want  to  sever  my  benefits.    I  have  enough  vacation  to  run 
through  the  end  of  the  month."    They  said,  "Well,  if  you  promise 
you  won't  come  into  the  office  anymore." 
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L\BERGE:        Who  was  this  you  were  talking  to? 

SAMUEL:         I  don't  know  who  I  saw.    Someone  in  the  governor's  office.    He 
was  very  nice  about  it.    I  just  wanted  to  stay  on  the  payroll  and 
not  have  a  break  in  service.    The  women  in  our  office,  they 
permitted  them  to  stay  in  the  office.    The  understanding  was  I 
wouldn't  come  into  the  office,  but  would  stay  on  the  payroll.    By 
the  end  of  the  month  I  had  another  job. 

LABERGE:        With  the  Transportation  Committee? 

SAMUEL:        With  the  Assembly  Transportation  Committee.    That  came 
through. 

Yes,  as  I  recall,  Helen  got  a  letter  late  on  a  Friday 
afternoon  and  to  be  out  of  the  office  by  the  end  of  the  day. 

LABERGE:        Was  any  of  this  a  surprise  to  you? 

SAMUEL:         No,  not  at  all.    We  knew  we  would  be  gone.    No,  it  was  not  a 
surprise.    When  I  got  my  letter  from  Mike  Deaver,  I  threw  it 
away,  saying,  "The  governor  should  have  signed  it."    That  was  a 
letter  I  would  have  had  framed  in  my  office  when  I  was  with  the 
pro  tern  when  the  Reagan  people  were  coming  into  the  office. 

Years  later,  when  I  was  with  Jim  Mills,  his  secretary  called 
me,  his  administrative  assistant,  and  said,  "Bruce,  what  do  I  do 
about  this?"    It  was  a  little  note  that  said,  "Joanie,  such  and  such 
is  to  be  done.    If  anyone  on  the  staff  disagrees  with  me,  that 
person  no  longer  works  here."    Mills  and  I  were  having  an 
argument  over  a  social  function.    I  said,  "Joanie,  you're  going  to 
do  two  things.    One,  you  give  me  that  note;  and  two,  you  forget 
that  you  ever  saw  it." 

In  fact,  I  saw  Mills  about  a  week  or  so  ago.    We  were  out, 
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and  I  reminded  him  of  that  note.    He  laughed  because  the  party 
he  had  been  trying  to  cancel  was  held  and  was  a  big  success.    It's 
a  note  I  still  have.    Not  as  good  as  the  Deaver  one,  but.  .  .  . 
[Laughter] 

LABERGE:        Getting  back  to  the  consumer  counsel  for  just  a  little  bit,  did  that 
office  even  have  authority  to  do  anything,  or  was  it  just  an 
advisory  .  .  . 

SAMUEL:         No,  it  was  strictly  advisory.    Its  job  was  to  advise  the  governor 
and  the  legislature.    But  Helen  has  really  left  her  mark.    The 
Bureau  of  Automotive  Repair,  that  was  legislation  recommended 
by  her.    Well,  it  started  out  with  the  Bureau  of  Electronics 
Repair,  TV  sets.    That  was  written  by  Helen  Nelson.    It  was 
drafted  in  her  office.    Then  it  was  expanded  to  cover  automobiles. 
At  the  time,  it  was  landmark  legislation. 

L\BERGE:       What  about  funeral  practices? 

SAMUEL:        Yes,  she  was  involved  with  funeral  practices. 

LABERGE:        I  think  [Assemblyman  Anthony]  Tony  Beilenson  was  one  of  your 
supporters? 

SAMUEL:        Tony  Beilenson  would  have  been  a  strong  supporter. 

L\BERGE:        And  milk  pricing  or  unit  pricing,  did  you  do  anything  with  that? 

SAMUEL:         Milk?    Helen  did  a  lot  on  milk.    I  never  got  involved  in  milk 

pricing.    It  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  subjects.    You'd  think 
milk  pricing  would  be  simple,  but  it's  very  complex.    Helen  was 
personally  into  that.    She  had  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  was  good  at  that  kind  of  thing.    A  brilliant  mind. 
Very  creative. 

LABERGE:        How  did  the  office  continue,  then,  after  you  left?    Did  you  have 
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any  contact? 

SAMUEL:        Well,  Kay  Valory  was  the  woman  Reagan  appointed  to  replace 
Helen  Neslon.    She  was  the  one  who  was  responsible  for 
encouraging  Reagan  to  give  the  speech,  the  famous  speech  that 
he  gave  time  and  time  again,  I  guess  when  [Senator  Barry] 
Goldwater  was  running  for  president.    That's  when  Reagan  had 
the  famous  speech.    I  remember  talking  to  Kay  Valory,  and  one  of 
the  questions  she  asked  me  was,  "Why  can't  the  California 
Taxpayers  Association  do  what  this  office  does?    Why  can't  they 
replace  us?" 

The  California  Taxpayers  Association,  that's  where  my  friend 
Chuck  Smithers  was  working,  it's  an  association  of  major 
corporations  in  California  which  was  formed  to  protect  corporate 
interests.    That  would  truly  be  a  case  of  the  fox  guarding  the 
henhouse.    The  woman  who  replaced  Helen  had  absolutely  no 
idea  of  what  the  office  did,  no  concept  of  what  was  involved,  and 
the  office  just  faded  away  under  her  direction. 

L\BERGE:        Later  on,  the  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  was  .  .  . 

SAMUEL:        Consumer  Affairs,  but  since  those  days  there's  never  been  a 

consumer  representative  in  the  governor's  office.  We  were  right 
across  the  hall  from  the  governor's  office.  Have  you  been  in  the 
state  capitol? 

L\BERGE:        No,  I  haven't. 

SAMUEL:        Oh,  OK.    We  were  right  across  the  hall.    We  were  in  the 

governor's  office  on  the  first  floor  of  the  capitol,  with  easy  access. 
And  symbolically  that  was  important.    People  would  come  to 
meet  with  Helen  Nelson,  they'd  come  into  the  state  capitol,  right 
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across  from  the  governor's  office. 

L\BERGE:        Anything  more  you  want  to  say  on  those  years  or  that  work  or 
other  people  you  worked  with? 

SAMUEL:         I  never  became  politically  involved  in  the  legislative  process  until 
I  went  to  work  for  the  legislature.    My  years  in  the  analyst's 
office,  I  got  a  real  understanding  of  the  budget  process,  which  is 
really  something  separate  and  apart.    It  is  just  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  legislative  process.    It  wasn't  until  I  went  to  work  for  the 
legislature  proper  that  I  acquired  a  real  understanding  and  began 
to  be  part  of  what  was  going  on.    My  prior  jobs  in  the  capitol 
were  more  or  less  on  the  fringe,  on  the  outside  looking  in. 

LABERGE:        But  it  must  have  been  something  in  your  work  or  being  in 

Sacramento  which  made  you  stay  and  want  to  stay  in  the  area. 

SAMUEL:        As  I  said,  the  first  job  I  had  out  of  school  was  going  to  work  for 
General  Motors,  which  was  a  horrible  job.    After  that  I  said  I'd 
never  have  a  job  I  didn't  like.    Well,  my  years  in  the  analyst's 
office  were  fascinating.    The  analyst's  office  is  the  type  of  place 
where  the  first  two  or  three  years  are  a  whole  new  experience. 
After  that,  you  begin  to  get  worn  out;  you've  done  that  and 
there's  something  more,  you  know  that. 

So  I  went  to  the  consumer  counsel,  knowing  that  was  a 
temporary  job  and  not  knowing  what  my  next  job  would  be. 
And  that  job  opened  the  door  to  the  legislature,  the 
Transportation  Committee,  which  again,  all  these  jobs  are 
appointed,  and  if  you're  appointed,  you  can  be  disappointed. 
That  happened  to  me  in  the  Consumer  Counsel  Office.    But 
there's  a  certain  ambience,  a  certain  thrill  in  the  legislature  that 
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gets  in  your  blood.    It's  a  fascinating  process. 
L\BERGE:        Did  you  ever  think,  yourself,  after  all  of  this,  of  running  for 

office? 

SAMUEL:         No,  never.    Never. 
LABERGE:        Because  many  staff  people  have. 
SAMUEL:        Yes.    But  I  never  thought  about  that.    At  one  time,  [Assemblyman 

Kenneth]  Ken  Cory  said  to  me,  "It's  more  fun  being  a  jockey  than 

a  horse."    [Laughter]    No,  I  never  thought  about  running  for 

office.    There's  a  certain  type  of  personality  that  wants  to  run  for 

office. 

LABERGE:        What  do  you  think  the  difference  is? 
SAMUEL:         If  there's  such  a  thing  as  "normal,"  probably  the  staff  people,  in  a 

broad  generalization,  are  more  normal  in  the  traditional  concept 

of  the  word  "normal"  than  the  person  who  runs  for  office. 

There's  something  in  the  basic  character  that  makes  someone 

want  to  run  for  office. 
L\BERGE :        Something  competitive? 
SAMUEL:         It's  just  something  different.    [Pause] 
LABERGE:        Let's  talk  about  your  job  with  the  Transportation  Committee. 

You  were  hired  as  a  consultant? 
SAMUEL:         I  was  hired  as  the  consultant  to  the  Assembly  Transportation 

Committee.    I  was  the  only  consultant.    The  job  of  the  committee 

consultant  is  to  analyze  all  bills  that  come  to  the  committee. 
LABERGE:        Analyze  them  for.  .  .  ? 
SAMUEL:         For  the  members. 

LABERGE:      OK. 

SAMUEL:        A  bill  comes  to  the  committee;  the  consultant  sits  down,  looks  at 
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SAMUEL:        it,  gets  all  the  information  he  can,  and  writes  an  analysis  of  the 
bill.    That  analysis  is  given  to  the  members  before  the  hearing  or 
at  the  hearing,  and  then  they  hear  the  bill.    Hopefully,  if  it's  a 
good  analysis,  if  it  raises  some  good  issues  and  strong  points, 
they  pay  attention. 

You  also  develop  an  interim  schedule  because  a  policy 
committee,  when  the  session  ends,  when  you're  through  with 
hearing  bills,  the  committee  goes  out  and  holds  interim  hearings 
on  subject  matter  to  develop  legislation  for  introduction  in  the 
next  year.    I  think  I  mentioned  to  you,  for  example,  that  when  I 
went  to  work  for  the  Transportation  Committee  I  was  instructed 
to  be  sure  the  committee  didn't  lose  any  subject  matter. 

One  of  the  subject  matters  that  our  committee  handled  was 
motor  vehicle  air  pollution.    At  that  time,  the  Assembly  Health 
Committee  handled  stationary  air  pollution,  non-motor  vehicle 
pollution.    The  committee  consultant  to  that  committee,  Jim  Lane, 
was  a  good  friend  of  mine.    Jim  was  very  aggressive.    Jim  called 
me  into  his  office  one  day  and  said,  'Your  committee,  the 
Transportation  Committee,  hasn't  done  much  in  the  area  of  motor 
vehicle  air  pollution.    I  think  our  committee  would  like  to  get 
into  it.    It  makes  sense  to  have  stationary  pollution  and  motor 
vehicle  pollution  combined  into  one  subject  area.    We'd  like  to 
start  doing  something  on  motor  vehicle  pollution.    Just  think 
about  it." 

So  the  session  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  there  were  a  lot 
of  southern  California  members  on  the  Transportation  Committee. 
I  remember  sitting  down  with  John  Foran  and  discussing  interim 
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SAMUEL:        schedules.    John  Foran  was  very  much  committed  to  public 

transit  and  doing  something  in  the  transit  area.    We  were  talking 
about  subject  matter  and  I  suggested  that  we  should  do 
something  on  air  pollution.    He  said,  "Well,  I'm  not  so  sure."   I 
said,  "Well,  look.    I  know  the  Health  Committee  is  going  to  try 
and  steal  it,  plus  we  have  a  lot  of  southern  California  members 
on  the  committee,  and  that's  a  problem  down  there,  isn't  it?    It 
probably  would  be  good  for  the  southern  California  members." 
So  he  says,  "OK,  let's  do  something  on  air  pollution." 

After  we  made  that  decision,  it  suddenly  began  to  gain 
momentum,  and  we  just  happened  to  be  there,  not  because  I  had 
any  great  foresight  that  this  was  a  subject  that  was  truly  critical 
and  important.    In  this  situation  we  were  guided  by  the  fact,  one, 
that  another  committee  was  going  to  try  and  steal  the  subject 
matter.    And  that  committee  consultant  probably  had  more 
foresight  than  I  did  because  I  was  new.    And  two,  that  I  had 
some  political  awareness  that  it  was  more  important  down  south, 
because  in  Sacramento  in  those  days,  air  pollution  was  nothing. 
It  was  a  problem  in  southern  California,  and  the  southern 
California  legislators  would  be  interested  in  that. 

So  the  Transportation  Committee  embarked  on  a  study  of 
motor  vehicle  air  pollution  which  resulted  in  the  Pure  Air  Act  of 
1968,1  in  which  California  imposed  the  strictest  vehicular  air 
pollution  standards  of  any  state  in  the  country.    The  act  was  a 
result  of  a  series  of  interim  hearings. 


1.        A.B.  357,  1968  Reg.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch.  764. 
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L\BERGE:        Who  would  the  interim  hearings  be  with?    Just  legislators,  or 
people  throughout  the  ... 

SAMUEL:         No.    Announcements  were  sent  out  saying  that  the  Assembly 

Transportation  Committee  would  be  holding  a  series  of  hearings 
in  the  coming  months  on  motor  vehicle  air  pollution  with  an  eye 
toward  developing  legislation.    All  interested  parties  were  invited 
to  testify.    At  the  same  time,  we  asked  certain  people  to  testify- 
some  consumer  groups,  some  air  pollution  people,  the  automobile 
industry.    You  get  as  many  interested  parties  as  you  can  and  you 
hold  a  series  of  hearings  and  you  ask  them  to  respond  to  certain 
questions,  with  the  objective  being  to  develop  legislation. 

LABERGE:        Those  must  have  been  very  interesting  hearings. 

SAMUEL:        They  were  fascinating  hearings.    We  came  back  and  we  had  a  bill 
drafted. 

Another  interesting  thing.    We  got  a  call  from  the  speaker's 
office  .  .  . 

LABERGE:        .  .  .  who  was  [Assemblyman]  Jesse  Unruh? 

SAMUEL:         It  was  Jesse  Unruh.    Jesse  Unruh  wanted  to  be  a  co-author  on 
that  bill.    I  think  we  had  three  or  four  co-authors,  and  Jesse 
Unruh  was  one  of  the  lead  co-authors.    By  that  time  it  had 
gained  momentum  and  everyone  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  major 
piece  of  legislation. 

We  got  a  call  from  the  speaker's  office,  his  chief  of  staff, 
saying  that  "the  speaker  would  like  you  to  talk  to  Manning  Post. 
He  has  a  problem."    I  said,  "Oh,  boy,  this  is  bad  news."    Manning 
Post  was  Jesse  Unruh's  finance  chairman,  the  largest  Volkswagen 
dealer  in  California.    Manning  Post  came  in;  he  was  as  close  to 
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UBERGE: 


SAMUEL: 


Jesse  Unruh  as  you  could  be.    And  Manning  Post  sat  down  and 
gave  his  pitch.    He  wanted  special  exemptions  for  foreign  cars. 
Manning  left  the  office  and  we  said,  "We  can't  do  it."    Then  we 
sat  there  and  said,  "What's  the  speaker  going  to  do  to  us?" 

We  never  heard  from  Jesse  Unruh,  never  heard  a  word, 
which  goes  along  with  what  I  heard  Jim  Mills  say  years  later.    I 
don't  believe  it  100  percent,  but  Jim  Mills-who  was  very  close  to 
Jesse  Unruh,  who  came  to  Sacramento  hating  Jesse  Unruh  and 
one  of  his  main  goals  in  life  was  to  get  rid  of  the  dreaded  Unruh- 
-became  one  of  his  lieutenants.    I  heard  Jim  say  many  times  that 
Jesse  Unruh  never  made  him  vote  for  anything.    Jesse  would  just 
persuade  him. 

But  I  was  always  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  speaker 
never  came  to  us.    We  never  heard  from  Manning  Post  again. 
Maybe  it  was  planned.    Over  the  years,  I've  come  to  know 
Manning,  who  is  one  of  the  world's  great  characters. 

So  that's  the  kind  of  pressure  you  get  on  bills.    That's  how 
a  piece  of  legislation  is  developed  by  a  committee.    With  the  staff 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  you  hold  a  series  of  interim 
hearings,  you  draft  the  legislation,  and  then  you  start  having 
hearings  on  it.    That's  the  way  you  really  leam  the  legislative 
process:  by  starting  out  with  an  idea,  turning  it  into  a  piece  of 
legislation,  and  then  moving  that  legislation  through  the  process 
to  the  governor's  desk. 

Who  were  some  of  your  supporters  and  then  also  opponents, 
besides  .  .  . 
The  opponents  were  the  automobile  industry.    There  was  broad- 
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based  public  support.    And  the  medical  societies.    I  remember  we 
had  the  Tuberculosis  Society  and  the  L.A.  [Los  Angeles]  County 
Medical  Society  supporting  us.    This  professional  support  backed 
up  the  groundswell  of  public  opinion. 

LABERGE:        What  about  working  it  out  with  the  senate? 

SAMUEL:        That's  where  compromises  are  made.    In  fact,  at  the  time,  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  Senate  Transportation  Committee  was  a 
Chevrolet  dealer,  [Senator]  Tom  Carrell. 

LABERGE:        That  was  the  time  when  it  was  a  part-time  legislature? 

SAMUEL:         No,  that's  just  when  it  became  a  full-time  legislature.    The  full- 
time  legislature  began  in  '67.    Tom  Carrell  had  been  chairman  of 
the  Assembly  Transportation  Committee.    That  was  the  year  a 
large  contingent  in  the  assembly  went  over  to  the  senate.    Jim 
Mills  went  over  that  year,  too. 

I  never  knew  Jim  Mills  until  we  got  involved  in  some  of  the 
public  transit  issues.    Jim  Mills  was  on  the  Senate  Transportation 
Committee,  which  was  chaired  by  [Senator  Randolph]  Randy 
Collier,  who  was  the  archenemy  of  public  transit  and  called  "the 
father  of  the  California  freeway  system." 

Mills  had  no  one  to  talk  to  in  the  senate,  at  the  staff  level, 
regarding  public  transit.    Foran  was  pushing  it,  and  I  took  one  or 
two  trips  out  of  state  on  committee  business  and  met  Jim  Mills.    I 
got  to  know  him  through  our  mutual  interest  in  transportation. 
We  used  to  kick  ideas  around.    He'd  call  me  up  and  say,  "What 
do  you  think  about  this  idea  or  that  idea?"    Always  strictly 
transportation.    Nothing  political.    Just  substantive  things.    And 
that's  how  I  got  to  know  Jim  Mills. 
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LABERGE:        Do  you  think  that  was  unusual,  for  a  senator  to  be  falling  the 
assembly? 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    That  was  unusual,  but  easy  to  understand,  because  in  those 
days  there  was  a  small  staff.    When  I  started  with  the 
Transportation  Committee  I  was  the  only  professional  staff 
person.    Now  the  committee  has  something  like  five  consultants 
on  its  staff.    The  Senate  Transportation  Committee  had  one 
professional  staff  person,  Collier's  staff  person.    Randy  Collier 
hated  Jim  Mills.    Who  was  Jim  Mills  going  to  talk  to? 

LABERGE:      Right. 

SAMUEL:         If  he  wanted  to  kick  ideas  around  with  a  staff  person,  for  better 
or  worse,  I  was  the  only  one  he  had. 

LABERGE:        What  other  legislation  did  you  work  on? 

SAMUEL:         Probably  the  major  one-the  one  that  got  me  hired  by  Mills-was 
the  sales  tax  on  gasoline  bill. 

LABERGE:        Do  you  remember  the  year  of  that? 

SAMUEL:         Sure.    It  was  1971. 

LABERGE:        Sort  of  toward  the  end  of  your  .  .  . 

SAMUEL:        Yes. 

There  had  never  been  a  sales  tax  on  gasoline  in  California. 
At  the  time,  the  constitution  said  that  the  gas  tax  money  could 
only  be  used  then  for  highway  purposes.    However,  the  sales  tax 
was  not  considered  a  gas  [tax].    It  was  considered  a  different 
kind  of  tax,  so  it  was  known  as  a  sales  tax  .  .  . 

LABERGE:        .  .  .  rather  than  a  gas  tax. 

SAMUEL:         Rather  than  a  gas  tax.    The  problem  with  imposing  a  sales  tax  on 
gasoline  was  that  it  required  a  two-thirds  vote  bill.    I  remember 
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SAMUEL:        getting  a  note  from  Mills  where  he  had  this  crazy  idea  of 
extending  the  sales  tax  to  gasoline  and  making  it  a  simple 
majority  vote  bill.    Jim  Mills  could  never  get  anywhere  in  a 
straight  line.    I  remember  saying  to  Mills,  "That's  a  crazy  idea. 
It's  too  complicated." 

That  year  the  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District, 
which  was  about  to  go  bankrupt,  went  to  [Assemblyman]  Wadie 
Deddeh  and  asked  him  to  put  in  a  state  sales  tax  on  gasoline.    He 
introduced  A.B.  544  and  I  was  the  staff  person  working  on  that 
bill  for  Deddeh.    A.B.  544  got  out  of  Deddeh's  Transportation 
Committee,  but  it  was  obvious-Reagan  was  opposed  to  it-that 
that  bill  was  not  going  to  get  a  two-thirds  vote. 

At  the  same  time,  Jim  Mills  had  introduced  S.B.  325 '  which 
as  I  said-it  had  this  crazy,  complicated  approach-which  I  felt 
could  never  work.    But  it  only  required  a  majority  vote  to  put  the 
sales  tax  on  gasoline. 

So  the  decision  was  made  to  try  to  take  the  Mills  bill  and 
the  Deddeh  bill- [Senator  Alfred]  Al  Alquist  also  had  a  bill  trying 
to  get  money  to  transit-and  merge  them  into  one  bill,  S.B.  325, 
using  the  Mills  simple  majority  vote  approach  but  trying  to  keep 
as  many  of  the  Deddeh  provisions  as  possible,  A.B.  544.    My  job 
as  a  staff  person  was  to  marry  the  two  bills.    And  because  of  that 
I  had  to  work  very  closely  with  Mills  and  at  the  same  time 
represent  Deddeh. 

That  bill  moved  through  the  legislature  and  to  the 


1.        S.B.  325,  1971  Reg.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch.  1400  (1971).    This  was  called 
the  Mills-Alquist-Deddeh  Act. 
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SAMUEL:        governor's  desk.    I  remember  Ken  Cory  asked  me  about  it.    He 
was  from  Orange  County  where  it  was  very  unpopular.    I 
remember  telling  Cory,  'You  can  vote  for  the  bill.    Don't  worry 
about  it,  because  the  governor's  going  to  veto  it,"  which  we  were 
all  sure  he  was. 

There  was  a  tremendous  lobbying  effort  put  on  Governor 
Reagan.    In  fact,  they  had  John  Volpe,  who  was  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  call  Reagan.    He  got  a  tremendous 
amount  of  pressure  to  sign  the  bill.    Reagan  did  a  very  unusual 
thing.    When  a  controversial  bill  gets  to  the  governor's  desk,  he 
usually  lets  it  sit  there  for  a  couple  of  days  before  taking  any 
action.    That  bill  was  signed  the  first  day  it  was  on  his  desk.    It 
was  a  landmark  piece  of  legislation  that  freed  up  gas  tax  money 
for  public  transit. 

And  there  were  a  lot  of  other  major  bills.    John  Foran 
authored  the  bills  to  create  the  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Commission1  and  the  California  Transportation  Board,  which  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  California  Transportation  Commission. 

When  I  went  to  work  for  the  Transportation  Committee,  the 
highway  lobby  was  just  beginning  to  lose  power  and  the  public 
transit  lobby  was  just  coming  into  power.    I  remember  when 
John  Foran  interviewed  me.    John's  a  short  person  like  me. 
John's  about  5'  6-1/2"  and  we're  about  the  same  height.    He 
interviewed  me  in  his  office  and  on  his  wall  was  a  big  picture  of 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.    At  one  point  John  jumped  up  on  his 


1.        S.B.  101,  1975-76  Reg.  Sess.,  Gal.  Stat.,  ch.  294  (1975). 
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couch  and  pointed  at  the  picture  and  said,  "Randy  Collier's  not 
going  to  continue  to  run  the  transportation  field."    Foran  did 
battle  with  Collier  and  was  the  first  one  really  to  take  on  the 
highway  lobby. 

So  during  that  period,  an  evolution  was  taking  place.    The 
legislature  began  for  the  first  time  to  tilt  away  from  highways  as 
the  only  transportation  solution.    And  John  represented  the  Bay 
Area  and  had  BART  [Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit],  so  he  got  the 
BART  legislation  out.1    He  had  a  lot  of  legislation  dealing  with 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  carried  the  legislation  .  .  . 

[End  Tape  2,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  2,  Side  B] 

UBERGE:        You  were  saying  the  Golden  Gate  Transit  District? 

SAMUEL:         It  used  to  be  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  District,  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  Highway,  and  Transportation 
District.    Foran  authored  legislation  permitting  it  to  run  buses  and 
ferries. 

LABERGE:        So  there  hadn't  been  ferries  and  buses  before  that,  really? 

SAMUEL:         No.    In  fact,  the  interesting  thing  was  John  Foran  had  a  law 
partner  [Stephan]  Steve  Leonoudakis,  who  was  on  the  Bridge 
District  Board,  and  the  district  hated  him  because  he  wanted  to 
run  ferries  and  do  other  public  tranist  things.    When  the  bill  was 
put  in,  Steve  Leonoudakis  insisted  that  we  put  in  language  that 
made  it  permissible  for  the  district  to  run  ferries.    The  district 
opposed  that. 


1.        S.B.  2,  1969  Reg.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch.  24. 
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SAMUEL: 

LABERGE: 
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LABERGE: 


SAMUEL: 


I  had  a  meeting  with  the  president  of  the  district,  Lowell 
Eddington,  and  Gordon  Garland,  who  was  the  district's  lobbyist 
and  a  former  speaker  of  the  assembly.    The  bridge  district  didn't 
want  the  amendment  saying  that  it  could  operate  ferries.    I 
remember  saying  that  Chairman  Foran  probably  wouldn't  carry 
the  bill  without  it,  and  Gordon  Garland,  the  lobbyist,  saying, 
"That's  right.    I  don't  think  we  can  get  this  bill  without  at  least 
putting  the  permissive  language  in  permitting  us  to  run  ferries."    I 
remember  saying,  'You  don't  have  to  do  it;  it  just  gives  you 
authorization  to  do  it."   The  bill1  passed  and  was  signed,  and 
Steve  Leonoudakis  ran  off  to  Washington,  got  a  huge  federal 
grant,  and  the  next  thing  we  knew,  they  were  in  the  ferry 
business. 

So  what  year  was  that,  about? 

Sixty-nine,  seventy.    I  don't  know.    Probably  '69,  I  think. 
OK.    So  that  was  the  beginning  of  those  ferries. 
That's  where  they  came  from.    No  one  wanted  the  ferries  except 
Steve.    John  Foran  didn't  care  but  Steve  wanted  them  and  he 
agreed.    Well,  Steve  said,  "Hey,  it  will  only  say  'may*,  it  just  gives 
us  authorization  to  if  there's  any  money." 

It  was  sort  of  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  love  affair  with  the 
car,  too.    I  mean  with  all  that  the  air  pollution.  .  .  . 
Yes.    It's  funny  the  way  legislation  comes  about.    John  Foran 
carried  the  legislation  creating  the  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Commission,  and  John  will  tell  the  story.    It  was  a  very 


1.        A.B.  584,  1969  Reg.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch.  805. 
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controversial  bill.    There  was  a  lot  of  opposition  to  it  in  the 
assembly. 

LABERGE:        Because? 

SAMUEL:        It  was  creating  a  new  transportation  authority.    In  fact,  we  had  a 
big  debate  in  the  office:  "Shall  we  call  it  the  Transportation 
Commission  or  the  Transportation  Authority?"   We  decided  on  the 
word  "commission"  because  it  sounded  less  threatening  than  the 
word  "authority."   A  matter  of  semantics.    I  don't  know  if  that 
made  any  difference.    Probably  not,  but  in  our  minds  it  did. 

John  took  that  bill  up  toward  the  end  of  the  session  when 
there  was  chaos  on  the  floor.    He  stood  up  and  raised  his  mike 
and  mumbled.    Unless  you  were  really  following  what  he  was 
saying,  you  really  didn't  know  what  the  bill  was.    He  said 
something  about  some  commission  doing  something  somewhere, 
and  "thank  you.    I  ask  for  an  aye  vote."    And  the  bill  went  out. 
If  there  had  been  a  full  debate  on  that  bill,  it  very  well  might 
have  passed.    But  I'm  not  sure.    While  it  might  have  passed,  there 
would  have  been  extensive  debate  on  it. 

LABERGE:        Who  were  your  allies  in  getting  that  bill  through? 

SAMUEL:         Let's  see.    Nils  Eklund,  who  at  the  time  was  with  Kaiser.    He  was 
a  major  mover  in  transportation  in  the  Bay  Area.    There  were  the 
special  interest  groups  that  were  for  it.    At  the  same  time,  there 
were  special  interest  groups  in  the  Bay  Area  who  were  opposed 
to  it. 

LABERGE:        How  much  dealing  did  you  have  with  special  interest  groups- 
lobbyists  in  general? 

SAMUEL:         Considerable. 
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LABERGE:        Do  you  want  to  comment  on  their  power? 

SAMUEL:         Depending  on  what  the  issue  is,  on  a  major,  major,  issue, 

extremely  powerful.    Special  interest  groups  were  often  able  to 
kill  what  I  would  consider  to  be  good  legislation.    An  attempt  is 
always  made  to  accommodate  as  many  interests  as  you  can,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  bill.    What  often 
happens,  unfortunately,  is,  the  expression  is,  "He  fell  in  love  with 
his  bill."    Often  an  author  will  amend  a  bill  to  the  point  where  it 
really  isn't  worth  anything  anymore,  but  just  to  get  the  bill,  he 
amends  it  to  the  point  where  it  loses  all  its  effectiveness.    You 
have  to  be  very  careful  of  that. 

I  think  that  from  a  staff  point  of  view  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies  were  glory  years  for  staff.    There  wasn't  as  much 
staff,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  policy  staff  who  were  not  involved  in 
political  campaigns,  who  weren't  concerned  so  much  about  the 
partisan  aspects  as  they  were  about  the  substance  of  bills  and 
whether  it  was  the  right  thing  or  the  wrong  thing  to  do. 

LABERGE:        And  you  were  nonpartisan  as  a  consultant? 

SAMUEL:        As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  never  been  that  active  politically.    I 

really  don't  know  anything  about  running  a  campaign.  I  can  talk 
a  good  game  and  fool  people  who  don't  know  too  much  about  a 
campaign,  just  because  I've  heard  so  much  about  it.  But  the  only 
real  politics  I've  been  intimately  involved  in  have  been  the  politics 
of  the  legislature.  Internal  politics.  The  politics  of  the  legislative 
and  the  political  process  as  it  relates  to  the  internal  operations  of 
the  legislature,  which  is  a  completely  different  type  of  campaign. 

L\BERGE:        But  essentially,  you  were  responsible  to  John  Foran,  or  to  the 
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committee? 

SAMUEL:         I  was  responsible  first  to  John  Foran,  then  the  committee,  and 
then  the  full  house.    As  opposed  to  today  when  you'll  have  a 
committee  with  a  minority  staff,  and  a  majority  staff.    I  think 
staff  in  those  days  was  far  more  effective  because  it  was  truly 
nonpartisan.    I  was  fortunate  working  for  a  committee, 
transportation,  which  was  not  politically  partisan.    The  arguments 
were  rural  versus  urban,  public  transit  versus  highway-not 
Democrat  versus  Republican.    There  were  philosophical 
differences,  not  of  a  political  nature,  but  of  a  substantive  nature. 
I  was  fortunate  that  on  that  committee  I  was  able  to  work 
for  all  members  of  the  legislature.    I  was  on  a  speaking  basis 
with  practically  every  assemblyman,  because  at  one  time  or 
another  I  had  occasion  to  talk  to  them  about  transportation, 
which  in  turn  would  help  the  chairman. 

For  example,  John  Burton  and  John  Foran  did  not  get  along 
that  well.    San  Francisco  was  split  politically. 

L\BERGE:        But  both  are  Democrats? 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    But  in  San  Francisco  politics  Foran  and  Leo  McCarthy  were 
often  at  odds  with  the  other  two  San  Francisco  Assemblymen, 
Willie  Brown  and  John  Burton.    On  transportation  issues,  John 
Foran  would  often  communicate  with  John  Burton,  and  vice 
versa,  through  me.    I  was  often  the  conduit. 

Probably  the  best  example  I  can  give  of  the  role  staff  used 
to  play  involved  a  major  legislative  issue  during  that  period,  lead 
in  gasoline.    There  was  a  big  fight  going  on  between  Union  Oil 
Company  and  the  rest  of  the  oil  industry  selling  gasoline  in 
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California,  and  it  had  to  do  with  two  pumps  versus  three  pumps. 
Union  wanted  to  sell  their  leaded  gasoline  with  a  two-pump 
system.    The  specifics  don't  matter  too  much. 

LABERGE:        But  it's  interesting  that  it  came  down  to  that. 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    And  the  other  companies  wanted  to  sell  it  with  a  three- 
pump  system. 

LABERGE:        What  leaded,  unleaded,  and  super? 

SAMUEL:        Well,  you  go  to  the  Union  station  it's  either  leaded  or  unleaded, 
whereas  the  others  had  no  lead,  low  lead,  and  super  unleaded. 

[Assemblyman]  Pete  Schabarum  and  [Assemblyman  Robert] 
Burke  got  into  an  argument  as  to  how  it  should  be  done,  with 
two  pumps  or  three  pumps.    As  I  recall,  Schabarum  was  for  the 
two-pump  approach.    It  doesn't  matter.    In  any  event,  Schabarum 
called  us  in-and  at  the  time,  Sid  McCausland  was  my  assistant 
consultant-and  said,  "Look.    You  two  know  my  position.    I  want 
you  to  draft  me  a  memo  to  send  to  all  legislative  members, 
senators  and  assemblymen,  on  why  we  should  have  the  two-pump 
system." 

We  wrote  that  memo  for  Schabarum  and  he  sent  it  to  all 
the  members. 

LABERGE:        And  this  is  whether  you  believed  it  or  not? 

SAMUEL:         It  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  believing  it. 

LABERGE:      Right. 

SAMUEL:        Then  Bob  Burke  calls  us  in,  and  he  was  on  the  Transportation 
Committee  with  Schabarum.    He  said,  "I  know  Schabarum  did 
this  memo  with  your  help.    Here's  how  I  feel  about  it.    Now  draft 
me  a  memo."   We  sat  down  and  drafted  a  memo  for  Bob  Burke 
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responding  to  the  Schabarum  memo,  and  it  was  circulated  to 
everyone.    Schabarum  calls  us  back  in:  "OK,  I  know  you  did  the 
memo  for  Burke.    Now,  I'm  going  to  respond  to  Burke's  memo. 
Here's  what  I  want  written."    The  staff  sat  down  and  drafted 
Schabarum's  memo,  and  never  got  caught  in  the  crossfire  between 
the  two  members,  just  did  straight  staff  work  whether  we  agreed 
or  disagreed  with  it;  represented  their  viewpoint. 

That  does  not  exist  anymore.    When  John  Foran  was 
chairing  the  committee,  Nick  Petris  had  a  bill  to  outlaw  the 
internal  combustion  engine.    Everybody  said  it  was  a  crazy  idea. 
But  the  bill  passed  the  senate  somehow  and  got  to  the  assembly. 
I  remember  sitting  down  and  talking  with  Petris  about  it.    I  said, 
"Frankly,  this  bill  will  not  get  out  of  the  Assembly  Transportation 
committee.    The  only  way  you  can  get  it  out  is  to  make  it  a 
tough  standards  bill,  putting  specific  emissions  standards  in.    Just 
outlawing  the  internal  combustion  engine  is  not  going  to  go."    So 
Petris  said,  "OK,  help  me.    Draft  amendments  for  me."    So  staff 
drafted  amendments  for  Petris. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  amended  with  the  tough  standards, 
those  standards  were  opposed  by  the  chairman,  John  Foran. 
Foran  knew  I  had  been  helping  Petris  on  the  bill,  but  that  was 
OK.    Not  only  was  Petris  not  from  the  assembly,  he  was  from  the 
senate,  the  opposing  house.    That  bill  lost  by  one  vote. 
John  Foran's? 

No.    Well,  John  Foran  voted  no,  but  John  was  very  open  on  that. 
The  story  on  that  bill  is,  it  lost  by  one  vote,  and  at  one  point 
during  the  course  of  that  hearing.  .  .  .  Well,  I  remember  in 
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the.  .  .  .  Let's  see.    Before  we  went  to  dinner,  the  lobbyists  were 
gathering.    I  remember  talking  to  Schabarum  before  we  left  for 
dinner.    I  told  Schabarum,  who  supported  the  bill,  that  he  had  to 
do  some  work  on  it  because  the  no  votes  were  building.    The 
opposition  was  gathering  their  votes. 

In  any  event,  we  went  into  the  evening  on  that  hearing.    At 
one  point,  Wadie  Deddeh,  who  I  knew  was  opposed  to  the  bill, 
looked  down  when  Detroit  was  testifying  and  gave  a  very 
eloquent  speech  about  how  he  came  to  this  country  as  a 
foreigner.    And  to  really  appreciate  the  United  States  you  have  to 
be  born  in  a  foreign  country,  come  here  as  a  foreigner,  and  then 
become  a  citizen.    Then  looking  at  the  representatives  from 
Detroit,  he  asked,  "If  this  great  nation  can  put  a  man  on  the 
moon,  why  can't  you  build  a  clean  engine?" 

At  that  point  the  audience  erupted  and  there  was  a  huge 
outbreak  of  applause  and  hooting  and  howling.    Foran  pounded 
his  gavel  and  threatened  to  clear  the  hearing  room  unless  the 
audience  quieted  down  and  behaved  themselves.    About  an  hour 
later,  Wadie  Deddeh  got  up  and  left  the  hearing,  walked  out  for 
the  night,  and  the  bill  lost  by  one  vote.    And  that  was  never 
mentioned  anywhere.    It  was  just  reported  the  bill  lost  by  one 
vote. 

Did  those  kinds  of  things  happen  often?    For  instance,  did 
anybody  notice  him  leaving,  and  could  you  have  called  him  back 
in? 

No,  he  just  ducked  out.    You  know,  members  leave  and  they 
come  back. 
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You  mentioned  the  influence  of  lobbyists.    There  was  a  bill 
one  year  dealing  with  the  weight  of  trucks.    The  League  of  Cities 
wanted  to  impose  some  limits  on  the  weight  of  trucks,  and  would 
have  affected  refuse  trucks,  garbage  trucks,  because  they  were 
breaking  up  city  streets.    It  was  a  pretty  straightforward  bill. 

LABERGE:        And  this  came  before  your  committee? 

SAMUEL:         It  came  to  the  Transportation  Committee.    I  did  a  straightforward 
bill  analysis,  nothing  special  about  it.    I  remember  sitting  down, 
next  to  the  chairman,  looking  up,  and  there  was  this  sea  of  dark 
faces  out  there.    The  room  was  filled  with  Armenians  and  Italians 
who  were  involved  in  the  refuse  business  and  were  major  political 
contributors. 

It  was  a  bill  to  liberalize  truck  weights.    It  was  opposed  by 
the  League  of  Cities.    There  was  virtually  no  debate  on  that  bill. 
It  went  out  very  quickly.    Obviously  it  had  been  well  lobbied. 
That's  a  good  example  of  special  influence. 

Also,  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  League  of  Cities. 
The  League  of  Cities,  represents  local  government,  but  there  was 
not  a  whole  lot  of  public  interest.    Now,  if  there  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  public  interest  in  that  legislation,  if  everyone  was 
writing,  "I  have  potholes  in  my  street,"  that  bill  would  not  have 
been  a  sure  thing.    But  it  was  written  as  a  technical  weight  bill. 
Thousands  of  bills,  it's  easy  to  miss.    Not  many  people  were 
aware  of  it. 

LABERGE:        Would  you  like  to  say  something  about  John  Foran,  what  it  was 
like  to  work  for  him?    How  effective  a  legislator  he  was? 

SAMUEL:        It  was  interesting  working  for  Foran  because  he  very  much 
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SAMUEL:        wanted  a  balanced  transportation  system.    I  know  that  there  was 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  Unruh  to  give  him  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Transportation  Committee,  but  John  pushed  hard  for  it  and 
got  it. 

Foran  is  not  the  most  articulate  person  in  the  world.    But 
he  is  extremely  intelligent  and  had  a  real  commitment.    And  the 
fortunate  thing,  John  Foran  also  served  on  the  Finance  and 
Insurance  Committee.    In  those  days,  the  highway  lobby  was  a 
major  contributor  to  campaigns.    There  was  really  no  public 
transit  lobby  as  such.    There  was  little  to  be  gained  in  the  way  of 
contributions  by  being  for  public  transit.    John  Foran  served  on 
the  Finance  and  Insurance  Committee  and  a  large  portion  of  his 
contributions  came  from  being  on  that  committee.    In  the  area  of 
transportation,  whether  you  agreed  with  John  Foran  or  disagreed 
with  him,  he  had  strong  beliefs  that  what  he  was  doing  was  right 
and  not  because  some  special  interest  thought  that's  the  way  it 
should  be  done.    Or  he  was  convinced  by  a  special  interest 
because  he  believed  it  had  the  proper  argument. 

With  John  Foran,  I  often  did  not  know  how  he  was  going 
to  vote  on  a  bill.    I  couldn't  be  sure.    He  was  very  committed  to 
transportation,  had  a  genuine  interest  in  it.    He  subsequently 
became  chairman  of  the  Senate  Transportation  Committee.    He 
was  good  on  the  issues,  and  very  well  liked  by  the  membership. 
Randy  Collier  used  to  just  hate  me.    He  would  refer  to  me  as  a 
"little  son  of  a  bitch."    Part  of  that  was  because  he  really  liked 
John  Foran,  and  it  was  easier  to  hate  me  than  John  Foran 
because  everyone  liked  John. 
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SAMUEL:  John  Foran's  commitment  to  transportation  can  probably 

best  be  described  by  what  happened  when  a  change  in  the 
speakership  took  place.    When  Jesse  Unruh  stepped  down  as 
speaker,  he  was  followed  by  [Assemblyman  Robert]  Bob 
Monagan,  and  it  was  expected  at  that  time  that  Foran  would  lose 
the  Transportation  Committee.    [Assemblyman  James]  Jim  Hayes, 
who  had  been  serving  on  the  Transportation  Committee,  wanted 
it  very  bad.    He  was  a  Republican  from  Long  Beach.    In  fact,  it 
was  announced  in  the  [Los  Angelesl  L.A.  Times  that  Jim  Hayes 
was  going  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  committee.    He  was  leaking 
that  word. 

John  Foran  was  offered  chairmanship  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.    I  remember  telling  John,  "John,  take  it.    Hayes  is 
going  to  get  the  Assembly  Transportation  Committee.  Take  the 
Judiciary  Committee.    A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush."   Foran  said,  "No.    If  I  can't  have  transportation,  I'm  not 
going  to  have  anything."    Foran  put  together  a  support  group  of 
lobbyists  from  the  counties  and  the  cities  and  some  special 
interests  to  support  him  to  retain  the  chair.    Much  to  everyone's 
surprise,  he  was  reappointed  chairman. 

Part  of  the  reason  was,  John  Foran  was  solid,  he  was 
reliable.    He  was  a  good  chairman.    Jim  Hayes,  who  wanted  it, 
was  far  more  articulate  but  was  a  little  bit  of  a  demagogue,  and  a 
lot  of  people  found  him  scary.    He  got  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

It  was  fascinating  watching  John  Foran  sit  down  and  plot 
and  put  together  the  coalition  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
retain  that  committee. 
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LABERGE:        Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that,  with  helping  him  do  that? 

SAMUEL:         No,  not  really.    No,  I  observed.    Even  those  who  would  just  have 
soon  seen  John  Foran  go,  the  devil  you  know  is  often  better  than 
the  devil  you  don't  know,  and  Jim  Hayes  had  a  lot  of  people 
scared. 

I  thought  for  sure  Hayes  was  going  to  get  the  committee. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  got  a  call  from  a  friend  of  mine  who  spoke 
to  me  on  a  confidential  basis  and  told  me  that  he  was  going  to 
be  committee  consultant  for  the  Transportation  Committee-Hayes 
had  offered  him  the  job-but  I  was  going  to  be  kept  on,  we  would 
both  work  for  the  committee.    He  was  a  reporter  with  the  Long 
Beach  paper.    He  said,  "Jim's  going  to  keep  you  on.    He's  just 
going  to  bring  me  on  board  too."    That's  how  confident  Hayes 
was  that  he  was  going  to  get  the  committee.    So  I  was  sure  that 
he  was  going  to  get  it. 

LABERGE:  That  whole  power  structure  and  how  those  assignments  are  made 
is  another  whole  area  to  talk  about.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  good 
time  to  end?  It's  a  good  two  hours,  and  we  could  do  that. 

SAMUEL:         OK. 

[End  Tape  2,  Side  B] 
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[Session  2,  June  11,  1991] 

[Begin  Tape  3,  Side  A] 

LABERGE:        When  we  last  met,  we  had  finished  with  you  being  a  consultant 
to  the  Assembly  Transportation  Committee.    How  did  you  get 
from  there  to  being  assistant  to  the  president  pro  tern  of  the 
senate? 

SAMUEL:         I  had  developed  a  rapport  with  Jim  Mills  as  consultant  to  the 

Assembly  Transportation  Committee.    Transportation  was  always 
his  primary  interest.    After  the  elections  in  1970,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Democrats  took  over  the  state  senate.    It  was  twenty- 
one  Democrats  and  nineteen  Republicans.    Shortly  after  the 
election,  I  got  a  call  from  Jim  Mills  telling  me  that  he  was  going 
to  be  running  for  the  pro  temship.    He  would  probably  deny  this 
with  a  selective  memory,  but  I  remember  saying  to  him,  "No, 
you're  not  running  for  pro  tern.   You  really  want  to  be  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Transportation  Committee.    If  you  get  enough 
support,  you'll  throw  your  votes  to  whoever's  going  to  be  the  pro 
tern."    He  said  something  to  the  effect,  "That  may  be  the  case, 
but  fm  still  running  for  pro  tern." 

The  logical  choice  to  be  pro  tern  was  [Senator]  George 
Moscone. 

LABERGE:        Why  was  he  the  logical  choice? 

SAMUEL:        Well,  he  would  have  seemed  to  be  the  logical  choice,  but  he 
couldn't  be  pro  tern  for  one  bad  vote  he  cast.    There  was  the 
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SAMUEL:        movement  in  the  late  sixties  to  remove  [Senator]  Hugh  Burns  as 
pro  tern.    A  group  of  renegade  senators  got  together.    It  was  the 
liberals  and  some  of  the  conservatives.    There  was  Jim  Mills, 
[Senator  Mervin]  Merv  Dymally,  George  Moscone,  [Senator 
Alfred]  Al  Alquist,  [Senator  Nicholas]  Nick  Petris,  with  [Senator] 
George  Deukmejian  and  some  other  moderately  conservative 
Republicans.    They  were  called  the  Young  Turks  and  wanted  to 
unseat  the  old  guard.    They  put  together  a  coalition  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  who  elected  [Senator]  Howard  Way 
as  pro  tern.    George  Moscone  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  that 
group. 

At  the  last  minute,  for  whatever  reason,  George  Moscone 
threw  his  vote  to  Hugh  Burns,  but  Bums  didn't  get  the  twenty- 
one  votes.    Howard  Way  got  the  twenty-one  votes,  and  the 
liberals  never  forgave  George  Moscone  for  that.    That  was  the 
only  bad  political  vote  that  George  Moscone  ever  cast  in 
Sacramento.    I  think  had  it  not  been  for  that,  when  the 
Democrats  took  over,  George  Moscone  would  have  been  elected 
pro  tern.    Some  of  his  people  will  say,  "Well,  George  really  didn't 
want  to  be  pro  tern.    He  wanted  to  be  the  majority  floor  leader 
so  he  could  be  more  political."   There  are  others  who  would  say, 
as  I  do,  that  Moscone  would  have  opted  to  be  pro  tern.    Had  he 
not  cast  that  vote,  he  obviously  could  have  been  pro  tern,  but 
because  of  that  vote  he  was  not  acceptable. 

And  the  Democrats  among  themselves  were  split  between 
Alquist  and  Petris  and  Mills  and,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  Mills 
was  not  a  likely  candidate.  I  think  the  reason  he  worked  so  hard 
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and  so  early  for  it  was  because  he  really  wanted  to  be  chairman 
of  the  Transportation  Committee.    When  Howard  Way  unseated 
Hugh  Burns,  they  removed  [Senator  Randolph]  Randy  Collier  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Transportation  Committee,  and  Mills 
replaced  him  as  chairman.    That  lasted  just  a  couple  of  months, 
and  then  the  Young  Turks  were  thrown  out  and  [Senator]  Jack 
Schrade  became  pro  tern.    Collier  replaced  Mills  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Transportation  Committee. 

So  when  everything  changed  after  the  '70  election,  Mills 
began  very  early,  and  there  was  probably  a  feeling  that  he  was  a 
compromise  candidate  because  it  appeared  unlikely  that  it  would 
be  a  long-term  situation  for  any  pro  tern  who  was  elected  under 
those  circumstances.    So  Mills  was  elected  pro  tern. 

LABERGE:        This  is  1971  by  now? 

SAMUEL:        That  would  have  been  January  of  71.    At  the  time,  his  staff  was- 
he  had  an  administrative  assistant,  a  secretary,  and  that  was 
about  it.    I  was  approached  by  Mills  late  in  1971  asking  if  I 
would  like  to  come  to  work  for  him  in  the  senate.    I  talked  to  a 
lot  of  people  about  it,  and  the  general  consensus  was:  "Don't  take 
the  position  because  Mills  will  not  last  very  long  as  pro  tern."    I 
thought  about  it,  and  I  made  the  decision  that  if  the  job  lasted  a 
year,  it  would  probably  be  worth  it,  just  for  the  experience  and 
the  excitement  and  whatever.    So  I  took  the  job.    He  had  to 
create  a  new  position  in  the  senate  for  me. 

LABERGE:        Oh,  really? 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    As  pro  tern  he  was  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee.    He 
got  authorization  to  create  a  new  position  which  was  called 
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assistant  to  the  pro  tern. 

So  I  went  on  Mills's  staff  in  December  of  '71,  and  the  job 
almost  didn't  last  a  year  because  during  the  waning  hours  of  the 
1972  session,  Senator  John  Harmer  made  a  run  at  the  pro 
temship.    It  appeared  he  had  twenty-one  votes.    It  was  the  last 
night  of  the  session  and  Mills  was  sick  in  his  hotel  room.    He 
finally  came  out  of  his  hotel  room  and  onto  the  senate  floor  at 
the  last  minute.    Harmer,  as  I'm  told,  was  looking  for  one  extra 
vote,  just  to  be  sure.    In  the  melee,  in  the  last  minutes  of  the 
session  as  people  were  scurrying  around,  somehow  Mills  got  the 
session  adjourned  and  Harmer  never  was  able  to  call  for  the  vote 
on  the  pro  temship. 

LABERGE:        How  did  he  get  it  to  be  adjourned? 

SAMUEL:         I  forget  what  happened.    People  were  milling  around  and 

somehow  Mills  as  pro  tern  was  able  to  drop  the  gavel,  probably 
got  some  of  his  cohorts,  some  of  his  allies  together  to  fight  off 
the  challenge  and  adjourn  the  session.    It  was  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  Harmer  was  never  a  threat  again.   And  subsequent 
to  that,  Mills  was  constantly  under  attack  from  a  variety  of 
different  senators. 

LABERGE:        So  did  you  sort  of  keep  on  year  to  year,  never  knowing  how  long 
it  was  going  to  last? 

SAMUEL:        You  never  knew  how  long  it  was  going  to  last.    It  was  always  a 
year-to-year  thing.    There  were  constant  challenges  being  made. 
I  guess  it  was  in  73,  Al  Alquist  ....  Let's  see,  who  left  the  Rules 
Committee?    I  guess  State  Senator  [Stephen]  Teale  retired  and  Al 
Alquist  was  slated  to  go  on  the  Rules  Committee.    I  believe  that 
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was  the  last  year  they  met  behind  closed  doors,  and  somehow,  at 
the  last  minute,  [Senator]  Walter  Stiern  nominated  George,  threw 
George  Zenovich's  name  into  the  ring.    Behind  closed  doors,  there 
was  a  coalition  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  who  put  Zenovich 
on  the  Rules  Committee.    Then  they  went  on  the  floor  and 
formalized  the  decision  that  had  been  made  behind  closed  doors. 

Zenovich  went  on  the  Rules  Committee  and  was  more  or 
less  a  constant  thorn  in  the  pro  tern's  side.    Finally,  Mills  wanted 
to  get  him  off  the  Rules  Committee  because  Zenovich  was 
running  for  pro  tern.    So  I  believe  it  was  in  '75  that  Zenovich 
announced  that  he  was  running  for  pro  tern. 

The  normal  scenario  for  the  election  of  officers  was  for  the 
Democrats  to  go  into  caucus.    They  were  the  majority  party  and 
had  the  votes  to  decide  who  would  be  pro  tern.    After  that 
decision  was  made,  they  would  then  decide  who  among  them 
would  be  on  the  Rules  Committee. 

That  year,  they  changed  the  election  order  around  and  at 
the  last  minute  decided  to  elect  members  to  the  Rules  Committee 
first.    That  forced  Zenovich's  hand.    He  either  had  to  choose  to 
run  for  the  Rules  Committee  or  for  pro  tern,  because  if  he  decided 
not  to  run  for  the  Rules  Committee  and  then  lost  the  pro  tern 
election,  he  would  be  out.    On  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  elected 
the  pro  tern  first  and  Zenovich  lost,  he  could  always  attempt  to 
get  back  on  the  Rules  Committee.    The  election  for  the  Rules 
Committee  was  held  first,  Zenovich  did  not  run,  and  Petris  was 
elected  to  replace  him.    Mills  then  defeated  Zenovich  for  pro  tern. 
LABERGE:        So  he  was  out  of  both. 
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SAMUEL:        Yes,  he  was  out  of  both.    Mills  had  some  of  his  people  spotted 
next  to  other  senators  who  he  wasn't  sure  how  they  were  going 
to  vote.    It  was  easy  sitting  next  to  someone  and  see  if  he  was 
writing  Zenovich  or  Mills. 

And,  over  the  years,  Zenovich  continued  to  make  aborted 
efforts  to  run  for  the  pro  temship. 

LABERGE:        When  you  were  talking  about  meeting  behind  closed  doors-it  was 
the  last  time-was  there  a  rule  change?    I  have  in  my  notes 
something  about  1972  there  was  a  move  for  recorded  committee 
votes.    Was  that  something  different? 

SAMUEL:        That's  entirely  different.    In  the  old  days,  prior  to  1972,  all 

committee  votes  were  on  a  voice  vote,  and  the  chairman  would 
announce,  "The  ayes  have  it,"  or  "The  nays  have  it."    There  were 
some  chairmen  who  were  known  to  have  selective  hearing.    It 
was  changed  in  '72  or  '73,  requiring  all  votes  to  be  recorded  by 
roll  call  vote  and  you  had  to  have  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  voting  yes  to  pass  a  bill.    In  the  old  days  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  the  chairman  to  call  it  one  way,  and  he 
wouldn't  be  challenged  because  the  system  was  built  on  the 
committee  system. 

LABERGE:        But  then  the  meeting  behind  closed  doors- 

SAMUEL:        That's  when  the  senate  would  have  a  caucus  of  the  whole.    They 
would  meet  behind  closed  doors  to  decide  who  their  officers  were 
going  to  be.    Then  they  would  go  onto  the  floor  and  have  an 
election.    Whatever  was  decided  behind  closed  doors  would 
generally  be  done  unanimously  on  the  senate  floor  by  a  roll  call 
vote.    I  guess  it  was  after  '73  they  stopped  doing  that.    Again, 
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SAMUEL: 
LABERGE: 
SAMUEL: 
LABERGE: 


SAMUEL: 


when  they  went  to  the  recorded  committee  votes,  that  type  of 

approach  was  no  longer  acceptable. 

Behind  closed  doors  meaning  the  press  couldn't  be  there? 

It  would  just  be  members. 

Could  you  be  there? 

No.    No  staff.    Just  exclusively  members. 

Getting  back  to  when  you  became  the  assistant  to  the  pro  tern, 

what  differences  did  you  see  between  the  assembly  and  the 

senate? 

The  senate  was  a  much  smaller  house,  much  easier  to  manage, 

and  the  composition  of  the  senate  was  a  lot  different.    By  virtue 

of  having  four-year  terms,  a  member  is  not  always  running.    I've 

never  been  able  to  find  anyone  who  can  cite  an  example  in  the 

senate  where  someone  challenged  an  incumbent  senator,  came 

close  to  winning,  didn't  win,  but  said,  "OK,  I'm  going  to  get  you 

next  time,"  and  kept  the  campaign  going,  came  back  four  years 

later,  and  defeated  that  senator. 

I  don't  think  it's  happened  in  this  century,  whereas  in  the 
assembly  it  happens  all  the  time.    Someone  runs  against  an 
assembly  candidate,  doesn't  beat  the  incumbent  but  comes  very 
close,  and  just  keeps  that  campaign  going  for  another  eighteen 
months  until  the  next  election,  and  then  wins  the  next  time  out. 
I  remember  years  ago  there  was  Eddie  Gaffney,  an  Irish 
assemblyman  from  San  Francisco  who  said,  "I'm  going  to  teach 
him  a  lesson."    And  he  beat  Willie  Brown.    Two  years  later,  Willie 
Brown  defeated  Eddie  Gaffney. 

Time  and  again,  you've  seen  where  an  assembly  incumbent 
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is  challenged  by  someone,  the  incumbent  wins,  but  the  challenger 
keeps  his  campaign  going  and  wins  the  next  time.    In  close 
assembly  districts  you  never  stop  campaigning. 

So  legislators  would  have  to  make  the  choice,  am  I  going  to 
really  work  in  Sacramento  or  am  I  going  to  keep  campaigning  all 
the  time?    A  lot  of  assemblymen,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
district,  have  to  campaign  all  the  time.    Generally  speaking,  in  the 
senate,  you  only  have  to  campaign  one  out  of  every  four  years. 
Because  of  that,  you  have  a  lot  of  assembly  members  who 
often  move  up  to  the  senate.    You  don't  have  senators  moving 
over  to  the  assembly.    The  senate  has  an  older  group.    It's  much 
more  collegial  and  it's  not  as  partisan.    They  get  along  a  lot 
better. 

LABERGE:        Was  there  an  unwritten  rule  in  the  senate  that  nobody  from 
either  party  should  challenge  an  incumbent?    It  seems  to  me  I 
read  something  like  that. 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    In  those  days,  leadership  did  not  oppose  incumbents,  and  in 
later  years  that  was  a  criticism  of  Mills. 

LABERGE:        That's  what  I  thought. 

SAMUEL:        That  was  a  criticism  of  Mills,  that  he  didn't  get  involved  in 

primaries.    I  remember  there  was  one  primary  he  did  get  involved 
in  because  George  Zenovich  was  trying  to  elect  someone  from  the 
Santa  Barbara  area.    I  believe  George  was  supporting  a  Paul 
Kinney,  and  Mills  got  involved  behind  the  scenes  and  very  few 
people  knew  that  he  was  supporting  [Senator]  Omer  Rains. 

L\BERGE:        Who  was  the  incumbent? 

SAMUEL:        No,  who  was  also  running  for  the  seat.    I  believe  that  that  would 
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LABERGE: 


SAMUEL: 


have  been,  yes,  when  [Senator  Robert]  Lagomarsino  went  to 
Congress.    Bob  Lagomarsino  went  back  to  Congress;  and  his  seat 
was  vacant.    It  was  a  primary  battle,  and  actually,  there  was 
reason  for  Mills  to  get  involved  in  the  primary.    But  he  always 
tried  to  avoid  getting  involved  in  primaries.    But  Zenovich  got 
involved,  so  Mills  supported  his  candidate,  but  never  publicly  and 
officially. 

It  was  a  classic  example  of  how  the  trial  lawyers  work. 
You're  always  seeing  how  much  the  California  Trial  Lawyers 
Association's  war  chest  is  contributing  to  legislative  campaigns. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  another  war  chest  which  may  be 
equally  as  large  but  which  never  surfaces  publicly.    By  word  of 
mouth,  the  trial  lawyers  association  can  get  a  lot  of  attorneys  in 
a  particular  area  to  contribute  to  someone.    The  pro  tem  was 
able,  in  that  instance,  to  have  the  association  support  Omer 
Rains.    They  didn't  do  it  officially,  but  a  lot  of  attorneys  in  that 
area  gave  to  Rains.    That  was  never,  in  a  sense,  public 
information. 

But  you're  correct.    One  of  the  criticisms  of  Mills  in  later 
years  was  that  he  was  not  partisan  enough  and  did  not  raise 
enough  money. 

And  one  of  the  reasons  [Senator  David]  Roberti  was  elected  after 
him,  is  that  right? 

Yes.    Many  people  will  say  the  reason  Roberti  was  elected  was 
because  of  the  defeat  of  Al  Rodda,  and  that  all  the  Democratic 
senators  were  suddenly  fearful  that  if  [Senator  Albert]  Al  Rodda 
could  be  ambushed  the  way  he  was  by  [Senator]  John  Doolittle, 
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that  they  had  to  become  much  more  partisan  to  protect 
themselves.    Roberti  then  began  mounting  an  effort  to  unseat 
Mills. 

I  think  the  main  reason  Mills  was  unseated  as  pro  tern  was 
because  Martin  Huff,  who  was  the  chief  staff  person  for  the 
Board  of  Equalization,  was  thrown  out  of  office  by  the  senate. 
Martin  Huff  was  a  very  close  ally  of  Nick  Petris,  went  back  to  the 
days  in  Alameda.    Nick  Petris  is  very,  very  loyal  to  his  personal 
friends.    Mills  and  Petris  were  very  close.    When  Ken  Cory  was 
controller,  he  didn't  like  Martin  Huff.    I  don't  know  if  you've 
heard  of  this. 

LABERGE:        I  have  heard  it,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  it  again  on  tape. 

SAMUEL:         Ken  Cory  came  to  the  pro  tern  and  urged  him  to  support  a  senate 
resolution  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Huff.    Mills 
was  somewhat  upset  with  Huff  and  he  agreed  to  do  that.    I 
remember  talking  to  Mills  about  it  and  saying,  "Nick  Petris  will 
never  forgive  you,"  and  he  said,  "He'll  get  over  it."    There  was  a 
fierce  fight  on  the  floor.    Petris  got  up  and  gave  a  very 
impassioned  speech,  and  Nick  lost,  in  a  sense  because  of  Mills; 
Mills  was  leading  the  charge.    And  they  got  rid  of  Martin  Huff. 
When  the  uprising  took  place  against  Mills,  in  order  to  do 
it,  Roberti  had  to  take  control  of  the  Rules  Committee.    He  had 
to  get  the  liberals.    You've  probably  heard  it  said  that  it  was 
because  of  Al  Alquist  not  getting  Finance,  that  Alquist  was  the 
critical  vote.    I  don't  believe  so.    I  think  it  was  Nick  Petris, 
because  Nick  was  one  of  the  real  leaders  of  the  liberals.    Nick 
was  on  the  Rules  Committee,  and  Roberti  had  to  get  one  of  the 
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SAMUEL:        liberal  leaders  to  go  with  him.    I  remember  saying  to  Mills, 

'You've  got  to  talk  to  Nick,  you've  got  to  talk  to  Nick.    I'm  not 
sure  that  he's  with  you  this  time." 

Finally  Mills  had  lunch  with  Petris;  I  believe  it  was  in  San 
Francisco.    I  don't  know  why  it  wasn't  Oakland.    It  was  in  San 
Francisco,  as  I  recall.    I  remember  Mills  telephoning  after  lunch 
and  saying,  "Nick  is  with  them."   I  think  that  was  the  one  vote 
that  really  cost  him  the  pro  temship,  because  without  Petris, 
Roberti  couldn't  have  done  it.    In  order  to  take  over  the  senate, 
in  order  to  be  elected  pro  tern,  Roberti  had  to  deliver  on  a  lot  of 
promises,  which  involved  committee  assignments,  increased  staff, 
and  which  required  a  lot  of  senate  money.    He  had  to  have 
control  of  the  Rules  Committee  to  deliver  his  promises.    If  Petris 
was  on  the  Rules  Committee,  if  Petris  had  stayed  with  Mills, 
Roberti  could  not  have  delivered  on  the  promises  that  got  him 
the  votes  he  needed. 

Roberti  had  been  after  the  pro  tempship  for  a  long  time. 
There  was  an  election  in  Long  Beach  in  1974  or   '77.    Rene 
Simon  was  running  against  George  Deukmejian.    As  you  said 
earlier,  Mills  would  not  support  candidates  against  incumbents. 
He  was  under  pressure  from  Roberti  and  some  others  to  support 
Rene  Simon  against  George  Deukmejian.    Mills  would  not  do  it. 
I  got  a  telephone  call  from  Long  Beach  saying  that  Jerry  Zanelli, 
who  was  Roberti's  top  staffer  at  the  time  and  working  in  the 
Simon  campaign,  was  saying  that  if  Rene  Simon  beat  George 
Deukmejian,  Roberti  was  going  to  be  pro  tem.    He  was  going  to 
make  a  real  run  at  the  pro  temship.    Rene  Simon  didn't  beat 
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UBERGE: 
SAMUEL: 


George  Deukmejian,  and  the  Roberti  threat  went  away  for  a 
couple  of  years. 

Then  John  Doolittle  defeated  Al  Rodda  in  1980.    That  was 
two  years  after  [Senator]  Arlen  Gregorio  also  lost  by  just  a 
couple  of  hundred  votes.    Arlen  Gregorio  tried  something  very 
commendable.    He  wouldn't  take  any  contributions  in  excess  of  a 
hundred  dollars.    I  remember  approaching  Gregorio  on  the  floor 
and  saying,  "The  pro  tern  would  like  to  give  you  $5,000."    Arlen 
said,  Tm  not  going  to  take  it."    I  said,  'You  know  Jim,  he's 
honest.    He  wants  to  give  you  money."    He  said,  'Yes,  but  where 
does  that  money  come  from?    I  won't  take  it."    Gregorio  lost  by 
just  a  couple  of  hundred  votes. 

Mills  might  have  lost  inevitably,  because  things  were 
changing  in  Sacramento.    There  was  more  and  more  emphasis  on 
raising  money.    I  remember  when  Mills  had  a  fund  raiser  in  Los 
Angeles  as  pro  tern  at  Chasin's.    The  fund  raiser  said  she  wanted 
to  price  it  at  $500.  There  was  a  big  fight  and  finally  Mills  said, 
"I'll  do  it  but  that  seems  like  a  ridiculous  amount  of  money." 
Well,  now  you  have  freshmen  assemblymen  asking  for  $1,000. 

Mills  was  as  honest  as  you  could  be  and  still  be  pro  tern. 
There  was  a  line  over  which  he  wouldn't  cross. 
Can  you  elaborate  on  that  a  little  bit? 
I  guess  one  good  example  occurred  during  the  days  when 
Zenovich  was  running  for  pro  tern.    Mills  was  known  as  being 
very  friendly  with  the  trial  lawyers.    That's  because  his  campaign 
manager  was  active  in  the  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  Mike  Green. 
And  the  trial  lawyers  did  have  his  ear  and  were  major 
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SAMUEL:        contributors  to  him. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  session  there  was  some  major 
bill.  ...  I  wasn't  on  the  Rules  Committee  staff  at  the  time;  I  was 
the  assistant  to  the  pro  tem.    I  don't  remember  what  the  bill  was. 
But  Jim  Frayne,  the  lobbyist  for  the  California  trial  lawyers,  came 
in  and  said,  "Our  big  bill  is  in  conference.    We've  got  to  have  our 
conference  committee.    You've  got  to  give  us  the  people  we  want; 
it's  important.    Tell  Jim  we've  got  to  have  it."    There  was  no 
explanation  of  why  it  was  important,  just  that  it  was  important. 

So  I  went  to  the  pro  tem.    I  said,  "Frayne  came  in.    There's 
a  conference  committee  on  this  bill,  and  he  says  he  has  to  have 
his  people  on  the  conference  committee."    Mills  said,  "Tell  Jim 
Frayne  that  he  can  have  any  one  senator  he  wants  go  on  the 
conference  committee.   Also  tell  him  the  other  side  is  going  to 
get  one  person  they  want,  and  I'm  going  to  find  someone  who's 
in  the  middle."   That  person  turned  out  to  be  George  Zenovich. 

But  probably  the  best  example  I  can  give  is  the  phone  call  I 
got  in  my  office  one  day.    It  came  out  of  San  Diego,  from  a 
doctor  and  was  when  there  was  an  opening  for  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Health  Committee  in  the  senate.    The  call  from  the  doctor 
in  San  Diego  went  along  the  line,  "Tell  the  pro  tem  that  we're 
very  concerned  about  the  chairmanship  of  the  Health  Committee. 
We  very  much  want  [Senator]  Paul  Carpenter  as  chairman  of  the 
Health  Committee.    We  also  understand  [Senator]  John 
Garamendi  is  interested.    Tell  the  pro  tem  that  under  no 
circumstances  is  John  Garamendi  to  get  a  chairmanship.    If  he 
gets  it,  the  doctors  will  work  against  him." 
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LABERGE:        When  you  say  from  the  "doctors,"  do  you  mean  the  medical 
association? 

SAMUEL:        The  doctors  in  San  Diego  who  you  can  say  are  the  medical 

association,  but  these  were  the  hometown  doctors.   You  can  bring 
hometown  pressure,  which  is  the  best  kind  of  pressure  to  bring. 

So  I  related  the  message  to  Mills.    He  didn't  like  John 
Garamendi,  and  Paul  Carpenter  wanted  the  Health  Committee 
very  badly.    At  the  time,  the  Rules  Committee  was  deadlocked  on 
that  appointment.    Carpenter  had  two  votes  for  the  chairmanship. 
I  remember  Mills  sitting  in  his  office  one  night  saying,  "I  don't 
like  Garamendi,  but  I  don't  know  if  the  people  can  afford  to  have 
Paul  Carpenter  as  chairman  of  the  Health  Committee."    He  voted 
for  Garamendi.    At  that  time,  he  didn't  know  Carpenter  was  going 
to  wind  up  a  convicted  felon. 

And  that's  not  to  say  that  Mills  didn't  do  things  that  I 
always  agreed  with.    But  there  were  certain  lines  he  would  not 
cross,  and  I  don't  think  that's  the  case  today.    So  I  have  very 
good  feelings  about  having  worked  for  Mills  in  that  respect. 
That's  why  I  refer  to  him  as  the  last  honest  pro  tern. 

LABERGE:        Why  don't  we  talk  about  your  responsibilities  as  his  assistant,  and 
just  even  in  that  vein,  what  was  your  relationship  like?    Was  it 
the  usual  pro  tem  and  his  assistant  relationship,  or  was  it  ... 

SAMUEL:         I  guess  everyone  has  different  relationships.    It's  strange  that  we 
had  such  a  good  relationship,  because  we're  completely  different 
people.    Mills  is  very  much  an  intellectual.    I  don't  have  nearly 
his  IQ,  but  we  had  a  certain  rapport.    It  was  in  some  ways  like  a 
husband  and  wife.    We  would  sometimes  sit  talking  with  other 
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people  present,  and  they  would  get  a  blank  look  because  we 
would  carry  on  two  or  three  conversations  on  different  subjects  at 
the  same  time.    All  of  a  sudden  in  mid-sentence,  change  to 
something  else  and  not  miss  a  beat.    There  was  an  unusual 
rapport.    We  could  yell  at  each  other  and  agree  or  disagree.    It 
was  just  a  very  good  relationship. 

My  responsibilities?    Well,  I  was  responsible  for  overseeing 
his  legislative  program,  being  his  errand  boy,  carrying  messages, 
being  there  to  support  him,  offering  him  advice  which  he  would 
or  would  not  follow,  being  someone  who  was  loyal  and 
trustworthy. 

L\BERGE:        Now,  for  instance,  carrying  out  his  legislative  program,  what  did 
that  involve  for  you?    Did  you  help  him  formulate  it? 

SAMUEL:         For  example,  there  was  the  Coastline  Initiative  in  19721.    Mills 
was  approached  and  asked  to  lead  a  bicycle  ride  from  San 
Francisco  to  San  Diego.    We  rode  the  coast  for  ten  days.    One 
Sunday  while  we  were  riding  through  Fort  Ord,  Mills  said,  "This 
is  a  lot  of  fun.   We've  got  to  do  it  again.    We've  got  to  do 
something  about  the  gas  tax."    Riding  through  Fort  Ord  on  that 
Sunday,  just  brainstorming  back  and  forth,  we  came  up  with  the 
constitutional  amendment  to  divert  gas  tax  money  from  highways 
to  public  transit.    That  later  became  Proposition  5  in  19742,  for 
which  we  had  another  bike  ride.    Legislation  is  created  in  strange 
ways  at  times.    That's  a  landmark  piece  of  legislation. 


1.  Proposition  20  (November  1972). 

2.  Proposition  5  (June  1974). 
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The  way  I  got  to  know  Mills,  as  I  mentioned  in  the  last 
conversation,  was  through  the  sales  tax  on  gasoline. 

L\BERGE:        Yes,  you  were  still  with  the  assembly. 

SAMUEL:        When  I  was  on  the  assembly  side,  and  he  had  an  idea.    And  then 
it  became  my  job  as  consultant  to  the  Transportation  Committee 
in  the  assembly  to  take  his  bill  and  a  couple  of  other  bills  and 
merge  them  into  one  .  .  . 

[End  Tape  3,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  3,  Side  B] 

SAMUEL:        And  represent  him  in  negotiations,  and  knowing  when  you  can 

speak  for  the  author,  when  you  can  say,  "OK,  he  will  accept  these 
amendments,"  and  saying,  "We'll  have  to  talk  to  him  about  that. 
Hell  have  to  decide." 

L\BERGE:        You  really  got  to  know  him  well. 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    And  knowing  when  you  can  actually  say,  'Yes,  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  pro  tern,"  and  also  knowing,  even  when  you 
knew  it  was  acceptable,  knowing  you  couldn't  say  it  was 
acceptable. 

LABERGE:       You  had  to  bluff  a  little  bit? 

SAMUEL:        They  know  that  you  have  to  go  to  him.    You  say  while  you  knew 
it  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  you  could  not  make  that  decision 
at  that  time.    You  had  to  talk  to  him  and  then  come  and  say, 
"The  pro  tern  says  it's  all  right."    And  then  there  were  times  when 
you'd  say,  "I  don't  know.    I'll  have  to  find  out  what  he  says." 

LABERGE:        So  you  would  be  negotiating  with  other  senators  or  lobbyists? 

SAMUEL:         In  those  days  essentially  with  lobbyists.    If  there  were 

negotiations  with  other  senators,  sometimes  I  would  talk  to  other 
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senators  on  his  behalf.    But  the  way  the  senate  operated,  he 
would  generally  do  most  of  the  face-to-face  negotiations  with 
other  senators.    I  would  in  some  instances,  but  that  would  be 
rare.    But  also,  it's  generally  the  lobbyists  you're  dealing  with,  the 
lobbyists  being  a  special  interest  group  of  any  nature  on  a  piece 
of  legislation. 

LABERGE:        The  same  thing  with  state  agencies?    Was  that  another  group  that 
you  would  deal  with? 

SAMUEL:         Yes. 

LABERGE:        And  sort  of  represent  his  views? 

SAMUEL:        The  pro  tern  is  hard  to  see.    I  often  had  to  act  as  the  gatekeeper, 
knowing  when  people  had  to  talk  to  him  directly,  and  making 
those  judgments.    Also,  if  you  know  someone  really  has  the 
legislator's  ear,  there  are  times  when  you  prefer  to  talk  to  a  staff 
person.    The  staff  person  is  going  to  be  less  harried.    And  there 
are  a  lot  of  legislators  I  can  think  of  who  you'd  just  as  soon  talk 
to  their  staff;  or  you  say,  "No,  I  don't  want  to  talk  to  that 
person's  staff,"  because  the  staff  person  doesn't  pull  the  water. 

But  I  think  you  will  find  that  people  in  leadership  positions 
generally  have  staff  who  can  negotiate  a  lot  of  things  on  their 
behalf.    The  really  important  things,  the  member  will  decide,  but 
the  member  can  only  do  so  many  things.    There's  only  so  much 
time  in  a  day. 

LABERGE:        What  kind  of  advice  would  you  give  him?    What  kind  would  he 
ask  for?    Something  involving  you  doing  research  on  different 
issues? 

SAMUEL:        Ask  for  advice  on  any  manner  of  things.    Legislation.    And  often 
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the  advice  wouldn't  be  followed.    During  the  years  when  he  was 
opposing  the  ERA  [Equal  Rights  Amendment],  we  had  knock 
down,  drag-out  arguments. 

LABERGE:       That  was  something  I  just  read  yesterday,  that  he  first  of  all 
wouldn't  let  it  out  of  the  Rules  Committee,  is  that  right?    And 
then  he  finally  did  vote  against  it? 

SAMUEL:         It  probably  should  be  stated  for  the  record  because  I  guess  this  a 
story  that's  never  been  told. 

LABERGE:        That's  exactly  what  we  want.    I'm  looking  for  the  1972  .  .  . 

SAMUEL:         Nineteen  seventy-two.    [Assemblyman  Walter]  Wally  Karabian  in 
the  assembly  introduced  a  bill  for  the  ERA  in  California,  the  ERA 
bill.    At  the  same  time,  [Senator]  Mervin  Dymally  in  the  senate 
introduced  an  ERA  bill.    And  it  was  a  rush,  who  was  going  to  get 
the  bill  first. 

Mills  had  never  voted  against  a  woman's  bill  in  his  life. 
Jim  Mills  was  probably  one  of  the  first  legislators,  when  he  was 
an  assemblyman,  to  have  a  female  consultant.    Mills  was  never 
reluctant  to  hire  women,  to  put  them  in  positions  of  decision- 
making  authority.    When  he  was  chairman  of  the  Finance  and 
Insurance  Committee  in  the  assembly,  he  had  a  woman 
consultant.    It  was  very,  very  unusual  in  those  days.    That  would 
have  gone  back  to  about  the  early  seventies.    No,  no  ... 

LABERGE:        The  sixties. 

SAMUEL:         Fm  sorry.    That  would  have  been  in  the  middle  sixties  when  he 
was  chairman  of  F&I. 

Well,  in  any  event,  both  bills  were  moving.    Karabian,  I 
think,  had  moved  his  out  of  committee;  I'm  not  sure.    In  any 
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SAMUEL:         event,  Merv  Dymally  had  his  bill  set  to  be  heard  in  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee.    Mills  was  being  briefed  by  John  Williamson, 
who  was  the  executive  officer  at  the  time.    I  wasn't  even  there, 
but  John  referred  to  it  jokingly  as  a  Minnie  Mouse  amendment. 

Came  the  day  of  the  hearing,  Mills  was  a  "yes"  vote. 
However,  Merv  Dymally  had  a  Mari  Goldman  working  for  him. 
Mari  was  a  very  aggressive  young  woman.    I  believe  Man's  from 
England  originally.    Very  aggressive,  very  outspoken.    Mari,  who 
was  lobbying  that  bill  to  beat  the  band,  was  very  active  in  the 
women's  community  in  Sacramento. 

She  went  to  Madeline  Haskins,  who  was  Mills's  executive 
secretary,  and  put  a  full  court  press  on  Madeline.    Madeline  was 
a  black  woman,  very  traditional  and  very  put  off  by  Mari's 
importuning.    She  complained  to  Mills  about  it. 

Came  the  day  of  the  hearing,  Merv  Dymally  was  out  of 
state,  couldn't  be  there.    Mari  presented  the  bill  in  the  senator's 
absence,  and  afterwards  Mari  and  I  really  had  it  out.    I  explained 
to  Mari,  I  said,  "Any  good  staff  person,  when  they  present  a  bill 
on  a  member's  behalf,  always  opens  with  a  simple  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  member  apologizes  for  the  fact  that  he  or  she 
cannot  be  there  for  the  hearing,  and  if  any  member  of  the 
committee  has  a  problem  with  the  bill,  please  put  it  over  until 
the  member  has  an  opportunity  to  appear  personally.    Otherwise, 
we'd  like  to  move  the  bill." 

Mari  did  not  make  such  a  statement.    There  were  a  lot  of 
women  in  the  audience  to  hear  the  bill.    Mari  got  up  and  made  a 
quick  statement:  "I  don't  believe  there's  any  opposition,"  or 
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SAMUEL:        whatever.    When  it  came  to  the  vote,  there  were  two  ayes,  two 
nos.    The  chairman  votes  last,  and  Mills  voted  no.    I  couldn't 
believe  it.    I  was  shocked.    Mari  ran  outside  and  started 
screaming  and  hollering  that,  if  need  be,  they  would  recall  Jim 
Mills  if  he  didn't  change  his  vote. 

Well,  Mills  got  mad.    And  then  Mills  did  a  strange  thing. 
Not  a  strange  thing.    He  started  talking  with  people.    There  was 
a  Harvard  law  professor  he  was  talking  to.    He  became 
thoroughly  knowledgeable  about  the  ERA.    He  was  under 
constant  attack  and  his  position  hardened.    I  was  screaming  and 
hollering  inside  his  office.    I  remember  at  one  time  saying,  "It's 
not  a  bad  bill.    These  women,  they're  all  right."    He  said,  "I  know 
why  you're  saying  that.    They  think  you're  all  right  because  they 
know  what  you're  telling  me." 

Then  the  Karabian  bill  came  over,  came  out  of  the 
assembly.    At  the  time,  [Assemblyman  Charles]  Charlie  Warren 
was  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Judiciary  Committee  and  had  voted 
for  it.    Mills  met  with  Charlie  Warren  and  his  consultant,  Herb 
Nobriga,  who  told  Mills  why  it  was  a  bad  amendment.    There 
were  a  lot  of  legislators  who  were  voting  for  it  publicly  and 
privately  telling  Mills  why  he  was  right  and  why  he  should  hold 
fast  with  his  position.    And  he  firmly  believed  that  it  was  purely 
symbolic  and  didn't  amount  to  anything.    The  women  started  a 
recall  movement  against  him  in  his  district,  and  that  got  his  back 
up  even  more. 

The  one  thing  that  changed  his  position  on  it  was,  I 
mentioned  Proposition  5  earlier,  the  one  that  we  had  conjured  up 
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SAMUEL:        riding  our  bicycles  through  Fort  Ord.    We  had  a  Prop.  5  bicycle 
ride  planned  for  the  Easter  vacation.    That  was  '74.    The  word 
came  out  that  the  women  were  going  to  boycott  the  bicycle  ride. 
And  then  the  question  was,  what  do  we  do  now? 

Because  the  bicycle  ride  was  very  important  to  Mills,  we 
decided  to  appoint  a  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  of  leading  jurists, 
citizens,  and  attorneys  in  San  Diego,  to  advise  him  on  the  ERA. 
We  put  out  a  press  release  saying  that  Mills  had  done  this.    Jerri 
Sherwood,  who  was  very  active  with  the  women  in  Sacramento, 
came  in  my  office  and  started  screaming  and  hollering  at  me  that 
it  was  a  plot;  that  the  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  was  just  going  to 
reaffirm  Mills's  position.    I  said,  "Just  wait  until  you  get  the 
report,"  because  we  thought  we  knew  what  the  report  was  going 
to  say,  because  the  report  was  supposed  to  say  it's  OK  to  vote  for 
the  ERA. 

The  report  came  out.    We  could  never  release  the  report 
because  it  said  something  to  the  effect  that  the  ERA  really  didn't 
do  anything,  that  there  wasn't  any  real  need  for  it.    So  we  put 
out  a  press  release  saying  that  Mills  got  the  report,  and  based  on 
the  report  and  the  fact  that  it  was  just  symbolic,  Mills  would  vote 
for  the  ERA  in  committee  and  let  it  go  to  the  floor  so  the  full 
senate  could  vote  on  it,  but  he  would  not  vote  for  it  on  the 
senate  floor. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  boycott  of  the  bicycle  ride,  the  ERA 
might  not  have  come  out  of  committee.    The  whole  thing  never 
would  have  happened  if  Merv  Dymally  had  been  there  to  present 
the  bill.    And  if  Mari  Goldman  had  not  threatened,  right  after  the 
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hearing,  in  the  hall,  to  have  a  recall  election,  which  immediately 
got  back  to  Mills.    Once  he  felt  his  position  was  correct,  Mills 
would  seldom  change  it.    I  remember  one  night  yelling  at  him, 
"Two  wrongs  don't  make  a  right,"  and  he  wheeled  around  and 
looked  at  me  and  said,  'Yes,  they  do!"    I  guess  he  always  had  an 
angry  humor. 

So  that's  the  story  on  the  ERA. 

L\BERGE:        Are  there  other  instances  like  that  of.  ...  Anecdotes  like  that, 
stories  that  haven't  been  told? 

SAMUEL:         Oh  sure.    The  one  about  the  ERA  sticks  in  my  memory  because  I 
was  there  from  the  very  beginning,  the  women  were  in  my  office 
all  the  time,  and  I  was  sympathetic.    They  knew  I  was 
sympathetic,  they  knew  what  I  was  telling  Mills.    Mills  knew 
what  I  was  telling  them.    There  were  no  secrets.    And  I  must  say, 
he  became  a  real  expert.   As  I  say,  he  was  talking  to  this  Harvard 
professor  constantly  on  the  telephone,  and  he  became  more  and 
more  knowledgeable  about  it.    And  he  was  being  bolstered  by 
other  senators  and  assemblymen  who  had  voted  for  it  but  didn't 
want  it  to  pass. 

But  he  became  firmly  convinced.    In  the  very  beginning,  he 
was  a  yes  vote,  but  it  was  Dymally's  staff  person  who  put  him  in 
this  comer  and  wouldn't  let  him  out,  and  then  he  became 
convinced  through  all  this,  "Maybe  it's  not  that  good  an  idea." 
As  I  say,  precedent  was,  Mills  had  been  one  of  the  better 
legislators  insofar  as  women  were  concerned.    He  always  hired  a 
lot  of  women.    It  was  interesting.    In  the  Senate  Office  of 
Research,  Art  Bauer  handled  transportation  issues.    A  woman  was 
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always  hired  to  assist  him,  and  the  women  were  interviewed  by 
Mills,  too.    He  was  very  supportive  of  women  in  professional 
positions. 

So  I  think  he  got  a  bad  rap  on  the  ERA. 

LABERGE:        That's  because  people  don't  know  the  story. 

SAMUEL:        Also,  they  were  totally  shocked.    And  also  because  at  the  hearing 
he  called  it  a  Minnie  Mouse  amendment.    That  was  because 
Williamson,  in  briefing  him,  had  jokingly  referred  to  it  that  way. 
And  Mills,  when  he  saw  Mari  up  there,  he  just  saw  red.    As  I 
said,  if  she  had  asked  the  committee,  if  there  were  any  problems, 
to  wait  until  the  senator  could  return.  .  .  . 

LABERGE:        So  in  a  committee  hearing  like  that,  how  many  extra  people  are 
there,  or  is  it  just  the  members? 

SAMUEL:        No,  it's  a  public  hearing,  a  roll  call  vote.    The  room  was  packed. 

LABERGE:        Would  you  go  to  those  meetings  with  him,  even  before  you  were 
executive  secretary  of  the  Rules?    Would  you  follow  him  around 
all  day,  or  did  you  have  your  own  agenda? 

SAMUEL:         No.    I  generally  wouldn't  go.    I  would  go  to  those  hearings  where 
there  was  legislation  I  was  working  on.    As  pro  tern,  he  didn't 
carry  a  lot  of  bills.    I  would  often  present  his  bills  for  him. 

LABERGE:        And  you  knew  the  right  statement  to  make.    [Laughter] 

SAMUEL:         Generally,  because  they  were  pro  tern's  bills,  there  was  no 

statement  to  make.    His  bills  would  go  out  very  fast.    If  it  was  a 
controversial  bill,  he  would  go.    Or  if  he  didn't  go,  I  would  make 
the  traditional  statement  that  if  there  were  any  problems,  please 
put  the  bill  over  so  the  pro  tern  could  have  an  opportunity  to 
appear  in  person. 
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L\BERGE:        What  kind  of  legislation  did  he  initiate  besides  transportation? 
We  can  go  into  that,  too. 

SAMUEL:         I  should  mention  one  piece  of  transportation  legislation  because 
it's  probably  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation,  and 
it  wouldn't  have  happened  if  he  hadn't  been  pro  tern.    That  was 
75.    S.B.  101.    That  was  the  legislation  that  created  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Development  Board  of  San  Diego,  the 
entity  that  built  and  runs  the  light  rail  system  in  San  Diego. 
That  happened  only  because  he  was  pro  tern. 

Mills  introduced  the  legislation  in  1975,  S.B.  101,  to  create 
three  special  districts-one  in  Los  Angeles,  one  in  Orange  County, 
and  one  in  San  Diego~to  build  and  operate  light  rail  systems. 
The  legislation  got  through  the  senate  easily  and  went  to  the 
assembly.    The  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Transportation 
Committee,  [Assemblyman]  Walter  Ingalls,  didn't  like  the  bill  at 
all.    He  wanted  to  kill  it. 

LABERGE:        For  a  specific  reason? 

SAMUEL:         Because  he  didn't  believe  in  it.    He  didn't  like  trains. 

He  was  finally  told  by  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  "All 
right.    Do  whatever  you  want  to  Mills's  bill  insofar  as  it  affects 
Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties." 

L\BERGE:        Is  that  where  Ingalls  was  from? 

SAMUEL:         No,  Ingalls  was  from  Riverside.    The  bill  created  special  districts 
in  Orange  County,  Los  Angeles  County,  and  San  Diego  County. 
The  speaker  told  Ingalls,  "Do  whatever  you  want  in  Orange 
County  to  that  bill,  and  in  Los  Angeles,  but  whatever  Mills  wants 
in  San  Diego,  he  gets.    I  don't  care  what  it  is."    That  was  because 
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LABERGE: 

SAMUEL: 


[Assemblyman  Leo]  McCarthy  had  to  deal  with  Mills  on  a  variety 
of  issues  and,  as  far  as  a  trolley  system  in  San  Diego,  who  cares 
about  that  when  you're  talking  about  all  the  other  issues  that  you 
have  to  deal  with  the  pro  tern  on.    It's  unimportant.    So 
essentially,  the  word  was  that  Mills  was  to  get  whatever  he 
wanted  in  San  Diego,  his  hometown. 

I  remember  Mills  sitting  in  the  office  one  night  saying,  "I 
sure  hope  I'm  doing  the  right  thing."    It  is  now  probably  the  most 
successful  light  rail  system  in  the  world,  or  at  least  in  the  United 
States.    At  one  point,  it  was  paying  for  itself  out  of  the  fare  box; 
fare  box  recovery  now  exceeds  90  percent.    You  probably  saw 
when  Pete  Wilson  had  TV  commercials  when  he  was  running  for 
governor,  he  said  he  delivered  the  train  on  time.    Initially,  Wilson 
opposed  that  legislation.    A  lot  of  people  took  credit  for  it.    It 
was  really  one  person.    Mills  wanted  it  badly,  and  he  got  it. 
Did  he  get  it  only  for  San  Diego? 

Just  for  San  Diego.    Mills  is  now  chairman  of  the  board  that  runs 
the  system,  appointed  by  [Governor  George]  Deukmejian.    But  as 
I  said  earlier,  there's  lines  Mills  will  not  cross  over.    They  had  the 
dedication  ceremonies  for  the  system.    Mills  was  single-handedly 
responsible  for  it.    He  wanted  it  to  be  called  a  Light  Rail  System. 
They  named  it  the  San  Diego  Trolley.    Mills  did  not  like  the 
name  "trolley,"  and  because  it  was  being  called  a  trolley,  refused 
to  go  to  the  dedication  ceremony. 

I  remember  calling  him  up  and  having  a  big  argument, 
saying,  'You've  got  to  go.    You  were  single-handedly  responsible." 
"If  they're  going  to  call  it  a  trolley,  I'm  not  going."    Everyone  else 
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was  there  taking  credit  for  it.    The  man  who  was  responsible, 
Mills,  would  not  go.    When  he  took  a  position,  he  was 
immovable  at  times.    Those  were  good  qualities  and  bad  qualities. 
But  again,  he  was  always  true  to  himself. 

LABERGE:        Wasn't  he  on  the  board  of  directors  for  Amtrak? 

SAMUEL:         He  was  chairman  of  the  board  at  one  time. 

LABERGE:        OK.    At  the  same  time  he  was  in  the  senate? 

SAMUEL:        The  same  time  he  was  pro  tern.    He  was  chairman  of  Amtrak. 
Chairman  of  the  board. 

L\BERGE:        What  other  legislation  did  you  present  for  him? 

SAMUEL:        There  would  be  district  bills,  there  would  be  any  number  of  bills. 
As  I  say,  he  didn't  carry  a  lot  of  legislation.    He  carried  some 
district  things,  he  carried  the  oral  history  legislation.    And  he 
carried  major  transportation  bills.    Again,  in  '75,  101  created  the 
light  rail  system.    That  year,  he  also  had  a  bill  to  increase  the  gas 
tax  by  two  cents  a  gallon. 

That  bill  went  all  the  way  to  the  Assembly  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  where  it  was  killed.    One  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  came  down  and  apologized  for  not  being  able  to  vote 
for  the  bill  because  he  was  ordered  not  to  by  the  speaker,  who 
had  been  asked  by  the  governor  to  kill  the  bill.    Jerry  Brown  did 
not  want  a  two-cent  gas  tax  increase.    Mills  was  fighting  Brown 
on  that.    It's  interesting  because  the  speaker  did  the  governor's 
bidding  on  that,  and  later  came  to  be  at  real  odds  with  him. 

LABERGE:        Thaf  s  what  I  thought.    There  wasn't  a  ... 

SAMUEL:         Yes,  but  that  was  in  the  beginning.    Because  the  votes  were  there 
for  the  bill.    If  the  governor  had  not  interfered,  that  bill  would 
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have  been  on  his  desk. 

L\BERGE:  How  do  you  view  the  pro  tern's  position?  Do  you  think  the  pro 
tern  should  take  a  leadership  position  in  legislation,  or  should  he 
be  more  of  a  caretaker  and  make  things  run  smoothly? 

SAMUEL:        I  think  the  pro  tern  should  exert  some  leadership.    Where  does  it 
begin  and  where  does  it  end?    I  think  in  recent  years  what's 
happened  has  been  that  the  leadership  people  have  become  fund 
raisers,  and  it's  become  the  leadership's  job  to  raise  the  money 
that  elects  members. 

And  then,  in  a  sense,  I  also  think  that  leadership  has  too 
much  power  now.    When  leadership  starts  electing  everyone,  then 
they  become  too  beholden  to  leadership.    There  should  be  a 
balance.    The  senate  has  always  been  more  independent  than  the 
assembly  anyway,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  elections. 

Because  of  the  cost  of  campaigns,  the  way  money  has  been 
raised,  the  result  has  been  Proposition  1401.    There's  been  a 
backlash  by  the  voters. 

L\BERGE:        How  would  you  assess  Mills's  leadership? 

SAMUEL:         Probably  should  have  been  a  little  more  partisan.    He  was  pro 
tern  for  ten  years.    That's  a  long  time. 

LABERGE:        It  is  a  long  time. 

SAMUEL:         It's  a  long  time.    I  guess,  over  time,  the  house  changed.    He 

didn't  change  enough,  and  he  refused  to  become  as  partisan  as 
was  necessary.    He  refused  to  raise  the  money  that  was  required. 
And  I  guess  ultimately,  if  he  hadn't  been  deposed  in  '80,  it  would 
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have  subsequently  happened,  although  Mills  had  planned  to 
retire.    He  wanted  two  more  years.    He  was  planning  to  run  for 
lieutenant  governor  or  some  other  statewide  office  in  1982.    But 
he  lost  the  pro-temship  in  '80.    The  reason  Roberti  made  the 
move  when  he  did,  was  because  [Senator  Robert]  Bob  Presley 
wanted  to  be  the  next  pro  tern.    That  was  in  the  wind  too. 

It  was  going  to  be  his  last  two  years  as  pro  tern,  then  Mills 
was  going  to  run  for  statewide  office,  be  it  lieutenant  governor  or 
whatever.    Or  governor.    He  probably  would  have  gone  for  one 
of  the  minor  offices.    But  it  did  come  as  a  surprise,  the  coup. 

LABERGE:        You  mentioned  Jerry  Brown.    Maybe  you  could  comment  on  the 
relationship  with  various  governors,  and  then  can  go  back  to 
when  you  first  started,  because  you  were  there  for  Pat  Brown, 
Reagan,  and  Jerry  Brown.    And  Deukmejian,  too,  were  you  still  in 
Sacramento?   You  were  still  in  Sacramento  when  he  was,  so  you 
have  four  governors. 

SAMUEL:        Yes. 

LABERGE:        Maybe  we  could  start  with  how  the  senate  relates  to  the 

governor.    Did  you  see  a  change  between  Reagan  and  Jerry 
Brown? 

SAMUEL:        There  was  a  great  change.    It  was  interesting.    Reagan  was  not 
nearly  as  conservative  as  he  was  made  out  to  be.    Bob  Moretti, 
who  was  speaker  at  the  time,  got  along  very  well  with  him. 
Reagan  always  wanted  to  compromise. 

The  interesting  thing  about  Reagan  was,  you  would  go  into 
a  meeting  with  him,  and  for  about  the  first  five  minutes  he  was 
great.    There  would  be  lots  of  facts  and  figures.    And  then  there 
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would  be  nothing. 

I  remember  going  to  work  one  morning.    I  was  going  to 
work  early,  and  Mike  the  flower  man  said,  "Bruce,  would  you  like 
to  see  the  governor's  office?"    So  I  said,  "Sure,  Mike."   It  was 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.    Mike  the  flower  man  opened 
the  side  door.    We  walked  back  to  the  governor's  office.    I  said, 
"Mike,  why  is  his  desk  empty?"    He  said,  "It's  always  like  that. 
Sometimes  there's  some  pictures  there  that  he  autographs,  but  it's 
usually  clean  like  this.    But  Pat  Brown,  when  he  was  governor, 
he  had  a  big,  messy  desk."    [Laughter]    That  desk  was  clean  as 
could  be. 

L\BERGE:        Not  many  papers  that  were  shuffled  or  written. 

SAMUEL:  Not  many  papers.  Reagan  was  known  for  the  mini  memos  that 
always  had  to  be  on  one  page.  As  I  say,  when  you  went  into  a 
meeting  with  Reagan,  he  was  very  good  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
with  facts  and  figures,  and  then  there  wasn't  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jerry  Brown,  when  he  got  into  an 
issue.  ...  I  remember  when  he  was  first  elected,  we  went  to 
lunch:  Mills,  myself,  and  Brown.    Marc  Poche,  my.  .  .  .  No,  I 
think  it  was  just  the  three  of  us.    Brown  said  he  wanted  to  create 
an  ALRB,  Agricultural  Labor  Relations  Board1.    He  went  on  and 
on  about  it,  it  was  very  important,  and  he  thought  he  just  might 
testify  on  the  legislation  himself.    He  was  going  to  present  the 
bill  himself. 

Well,  he  never  did,  but  that's  how  involved  he  was.    When 
the  bill  got  to  the  final  negotiating  stage,  he  had,  late  at  night- 


1.  S.B.  1,  1975-76  Third  Ex.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  ch.  1  (1975). 
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he  had  two  rooms  in  his  office-he  had  a  group  of  growers  in  one 
room  and  a  group  of  farm  worker  types  in  another  room.    Brown 
was  running  back  and  forth  between  the  two  rooms  negotiating 
an  agreement.    That  bill  never  would  have  happened  without  his 
total  involvement.    He  totally  immersed  himself  in  it. 

We  never  knew  when  Jerry  Brown  was  going  to  run  into 
the  office  screaming  and  hollering.    He  didn't  seem  to  bear  any 
grudges.    We  never  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do.    I  always 
found  him  rather  likeable.    I  think  a  lot  of  the  senators  weren't  as 
impressed  with  him. 

L\BERGE:        Would  he  send  messages  over  asking  you  to  support  a  bill? 

SAMUEL:         Oh,  sure.    He  had  his  legislative  people.    He  had  Marc  Poche  at 
the  time.    Let's  see.    There  was  Tony  Dougherty  who  worked  on 
the  senate  side.    B.  T.  Collins  on  the  assembly  side.    And 
whenever  the  governor  wanted  anything  on  legislation,  he  would 
send  his  legislative  people  up  to  talk  to  the  pro  tern  or  to  myself 
and  the  various  senators.  .  .  . 

[End  Tape  3,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  4,  Side  A] 

L\BERGE:        So  we're  talking  about  Jerry  Brown's  .  .  . 

SAMUEL:        On  legislation,  the  governor  had  his  team  of  legislative  people. 
He  usually  had  about  four  or  five  people  who  walked  the 
legislative  halls  talking  to  members  and  staff. 

L\BERGE:        So  mainly,  you  negotiated  through  them  as  opposed  to  having 
him  either  call  you  up  or  appear  in  person. 

SAMUEL:        Oh,  yes.    You  would  deal  with  the  governor's  staff,  and  then  if 
something  was  really  important,  then  the  pro  tem  or  a  member 
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would  call  the  governor.    In  a  situation  like  that,  a  staff  person 
would  not  call  the  governor.    That  would  be  a  member  of  the 
legislature  who  would  deal  with  the  governor.    Staff  would  deal 
with  staff.    A  member  would  deal  with  the  staff  and  the 
governor.    Only  a  member  with  the  governor.    The  staff  would 
not  deal  directly  with  the  governor.    However,  staff  would  often 
be  there  when  a  member  would  meet  with  the  governor. 

L\BERGE:        So  what  would  you  perceive  the  relationship  between  the  senate 
or  the  whole  legislature  and  both  of  those  governors? 

SAMUEL:        There's  always  a  certain  rivalry.    You  go  back  to  the  Pat  Brown 
days  when  Jesse  Unruh  and  Pat  Brown  were  at  war,  when  they 
were  trying  to  do  each  other  in.    Early  in  an  administration, 
there's  usually  a  very  good  relationship.    As  time  goes  on,  it 
begins  to  deteriorate.    And  then  you  always  have-it's  further 
complicated--you  have  two  houses,  and  there's  rivalry  between 
the  two  houses.    If  one  house  has  a  better  relationship  with  the 
governor  than  the  other  house,  then  that  creates  a  certain  amount 
of  jealousy.    So  it's  a  three-legged  stool. 

L\BERGE:        How  about  George  Deukmejian? 

SAMUEL:        George  Deukmejian  really  didn't  negotiate.    He'd  lay  down  a 
position,  and  that  was  it.    People,  I  think,  were  somewhat 
hopeful  when  Deukmejian  became  governor  because  he'd  been  in 
the  legislature.    But  he  was  intractable.    He  took  a  position,  and 
that  was  it.    Not  at  all  proactive.    Really  reactive.    Did  not 
initiate  anything.    Compared  to  Deukmejian,  the  current  governor 
[Pete  Wilson]  is  a  real  breath  of  fresh  air. 

L\BERGE:        That's  interesting,  too,  because  they  were  both  in  the  legislature. 
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SAMUEL:         But  Deukmejian  was  always  intractable.    But  not  as  much  when 
he  was  a  legislator.    Although  when  you're  a  legislator,  there's 
got  to  be  more  give  than  when  you're  governor.    Because  when 
you're  a  legislator,  you're  still  one  of  many,  and  you  can  be 
outvoted.    As  governor,  the  only  ones  who  can  outvote  you  are 
the  people. 

LABERGE:        There  was  a  bill--and  I  don't  know  if  Mills  introduced  this  or  I 

just  have  it  as  being  an  issue-asking  for  the  legislative  analyst  to 
study  the  desirability  of  a  sunset  law  for  the  state  agencies?   This 
was  in  1977.    The  reason  being  that  the  legislature  felt  they  had 
lost  power  to  the  agencies,  and  I  wonder  if  either  you  could 
comment  on  it,  or  if  you  have  a  recollection.    It's  actually  not  a 
bill;  it  was  a  resolution-S.C.R.  31. 

SAMUEL:         I  don't  recall  that.    I  can  .  .  . 

LABERGE:        Or  was  that  ever  an  issue  for  you?    The  power  of  the  agencies? 

SAMUEL:         It's  an  ongoing  issue,  that  kind  of  legislation.    You  know  it's  not 
going  to  go  anywhere  because  the  governor  is  going  to  veto  it. 

LABERGE:        Here's  an  issue  during  Jerry  Brown's  administration.    He  was 
having  trouble  getting  some  of  his  people  approved  by  the 
senate?    I  read  an  article  that  you  proposed  a  solution  for  this. 

SAMUEL:         OK.    In  Congress,  at  the  federal  level,  when  someone  is  appointed 
to  a  position,  when  the  president  makes  appointments  to  top-level 
positions,  those  people  may  not  serve  until  confirmed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.    In  California,  the  old  law  was  that  you  could  take  office 
immediately  and  had  one  year  to  be  confirmed  by  the  senate.    If 


1.  S.C.R.  3,  1977-78  Reg.  Sess.,  Cal.  Stat.,  r.  ch.  24  (1977). 
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no  action  was  taken,  the  governor  could  reappoint  the  person 
after  the  year  period  elapsed. 

So  what  would  happen  is  the  governor  would  send  a 
nomination  up,  and  unless  the  full  senate  rejected  that  person- 
the  senate  could  reject  a  person~the  person  would  serve  a  year, 
the  year  would  expire,  and  the  governor  would  just  put  the  name 
in  again  and  the  clock  would  start  running  for  another  year.    So 
it  took  actual  rejection  by  the  senate  to  prevent  a  nominee  from 
serving  in  the  appointed  office. 

I  should  probably  mention  what  rejection  means,  because 
when  a  person's  name  is  put  in  nomination  on  the  senate  floor 
that  person  must  get  twenty-one  votes  to  be  confirmed.    If  there 
are  twenty  "aye"  votes  for  confirmation,  no  "no"  votes,  that 
person  still  is  not  confirmed.    You  must  get  twenty-one  "aye" 
votes  to  be  confirmed.   Anything  less  means  the  nominee  is 
rejected. 

Well,  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  was  getting  upset  over 
the  fact  that  the  governor  would  send  up  a  name  and  no  action 
would  be  taken.    They  didn't  want  to  embarrass  the  governor  by 
rejecting  the  person;  they'd  just  hold  it  in  the  Rules  Committee. 
And  then  the  next  year  the  name  would  just  be  sent  up  again  by 
the  governor. 

And  meanwhile,  that  person  was  doing  the  job. 
Yes.    Because  the  minute  the  person  is  appointed  by  the 
governor,  he'd  begin  serving. 

So  the  Rules  Committee  wanted  a  bill  to  make  it  like  the 
federal  system.    I'll  try  to  remember  what  the  bill  in  its  original 
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form  said.    I  think  it  was  patterned  after  the  federal  system. 
Then  we  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  governor's  office,  and 
to  be  perfectly  honest,  I'm  surprised  the  governor  ever  signed  the 
legislation.    The  reason  he  signed  it  was  he  was  advised  to  do  so 
by  the  people  in  his  office  who  were  doing  the  negotiations  on 
his  behalf.    We  ultimately  came  up  with  a  bill,  the  current  law, 
that  says  if  a  person  is  appointed  and  not  confirmed  within  one 
year,  that  person  is  out. 

I  was  involved  in  those  negotiations,  and  to  this  day  I'm 
surprised  the  governor  signed  the  bill.    The  reason  he  signed  it 
was  because  he  was  advised  to  sign  it  by  a  trusted  aide  who  was 
involved  in  the  negotiations,  did  the  negotiating  for  the  governor, 
and  truly  believed  that  the  existing  process  was  wrong  and  that 
there  should  be  a  middle  ground. 
Who  was  that  person? 
Bob  Williams1.    Have  you  talked  to  Bob? 
I  haven't,  but  someone  else  in  our  office  has. 
Bob  is  marvelous.    As  I  said,  I  was  surprised  that  the  bill  was 
signed,  but  Bob  truly  believed  the  existing  process  was  wrong  and 
the  law  should  be  changed.    Bob  believed  it  was  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

Bob  Williams  was  one  of  the  most  influential  persons  in  the 
governor's  office  who  many  people  didn't  know  about.    Often, 
when  the  governor  would  have  a  bill  in  front  of  him  on  which 


1.  Robert  Williams,  Oral  History  Interview,  Conducted  1990  by  Ann  Lage, 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  for  the 
California  State  Government  Oral  History  Program. 
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his  staff  disagreed,  he  would  chase  everyone  out  and  say,  "Send 
Bob  in."    He'd  look  at  Bob  and  say,  "What  do  you  think,  Bob?" 
Because  Bob  had  no  axes  to  grind. 

Bob  Williams,  who  is  a  somewhat  conservative  sort,  worked 
for  Pat  Brown,  Ronald  Reagan,  Jerry  Brown,  and  George 
Deukmejian.    He  hardly  ever  left  the  office.    He  controlled  the 
files  and  all  the  bill  folders.    Bob  had  the  historical,  institutional 
memory.    He  remembered  bills;  he  could  tell  you  what  the 
problems  were,  who  was  supporting  it,  who  was  opposing  it. 
Under  Jerry  Brown,  he  came  into  a  position  of  power  that  he 
never  enjoyed  before  or  after.    It  was  just  good,  solid  staff  work. 

LABERGE:        Because  he  was  so  trusted  by  Jerry  Brown? 

SAMUEL:        Jerry  Brown  took  a  liking  to  Bob  Williams.    Brown  was 

constantly  being  yelled  at,  being  torn  by  different  sides.    He  was 
the  kind  of  governor  who  staff  could  yell  at.    They  could  yell 
back  and  forth.    There  was  Bob  who,  as  I  say,  did  not  have  an 
axe  to  grind,  was  very  straight,  believed  that  right  was  right,  and 
would  be  there  to  brief  the  governor.    They  called  him  in  to  brief 
them. 

They  tell  the  story,  Bob  gets  in  the  car  going  out  to  the 
airport  to  brief  the  governor  on  bills.    He  gets  in  the  airplane 
with  the  governor.    All  the  way  down  on  the  airplane.    It  gets 
into  LAX,  the  governor  says,  "Goodbye  Bob."    And  there's  Bob,  in 
LAX  with  no  return  ticket.    [Laughter]    Stranded  in  the  airport. 

He  truly  had  the  governor's  ear.    I  think  if  it  had  been 
anyone  else  who  had  been  involved,  except  Bob  Williams,  the 
appointments  law  would  not  have  been  changed.    From  the 
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narrow  viewpoint  of  the  governor,  it  was  not  what  any  governor 
wants.    The  law  was  perfect  for  the  governor,  but  Bob  truly 
believed  we  had  reached  a  middle  ground  that  made  sense.    I  was 
surprised  the  governor  signed  the  bill,  and  I  know  it  was  because 
Bob  Williams  told  him  he  should  sign  it.    It  was  because  of  the 
respect  that  the  governor  had  for  Bob  Williams  that  he  signed  it. 
When  Bob  retired,  George  Deukmejian  was  there,  and  Jerry 
Brown  came  up  for  his  retirement  party.    I  think  Reagan  sent  a 
telegram.    I  believe  Pat  Brown  was  there.    Bob  was  an  institution 
in  the  governor's  office.    He  retired  two  years  ago. 

L\BERGE:        It  was  just  last  year  that  he  was  interviewed,  too.    And  see,  I'd 
never  heard  his  name.    People  don't  know  his  name. 

SAMUEL:         Bob  Williams  was  one  of  the  best-kept  secrets.    Most  people 
didn't  know  who  Bob  Williams  was.    You  could  pick  up  the 
phone  and  say,  "Bob,  what's  it  look  like  for  that  bill?"    Bob  was 
always  easy  to  get  hold  of,  because  not  that  many  people  knew 
who  Bob  Williams  was.    He  was  buried  in  the  back  room,  but  he 
ran  the  operation.    He  controlled  all  the  bill  files.    And  as  I  say, 
he  came  into  his  own  during  the  Jerry  Brown  years. 

LABERGE:        I  get  the  impression  that  you  were  kind  of  like  that  for  Jim  Mills, 
although  I  think  people  knew  your  name. 

SAMUEL:         I  was  more  visible  because  I  wasn't  hidden  in  a  back  office.    Bob 
Williams,  the  only  time  you'd  ever  see  Bob  outside  was  when  he 
went  to  the  men's  room  or  to  get  a  drink  of  water.    He  was  way 
in  the  back  office,  so  he  had  no  visibility. 

LABERGE:        But  I  guess  what  I  mean  more  is  how  trusted  you  were  and  how 
you  really  gave  straight  advice,  or  do  I  have  a  wrong  take  on 
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that?    Because  you  didn't  have  an  axe  to  grind,  or  if  you  did,  you 
didn't  grind  it. 

SAMUEL:         No.    Well,  I  guess  we  all  have  axes  to  grind,  but  I  like  to  think 
that  I  was  fairly  even  handed  and  didn't  have  a  whole  lot  of 
biases.    Because  really,  my  job  was  to  advise  Mills  and  give  him 
all  the  available  facts,  and  then  he  made  the  decision.    Even  if  I 
disagreed  with  it,  I  was  stuck  with  it. 

LABERGE:        Is  that  hard  as  a  staff  person  to  both  be  yourself  but  also  be 
there  for  the  person  you're  working  for? 

SAMUEL:         Not  if  you're  a  good  staff  person.    That's  the  job  of  staff.    You 
also  have  to  believe  in  the  person  you  work  for.    If  you  don't 
believe  in  the  person  you  work  for.  .  .  .  And  at  times,  you're 
going  to  disagree,  have  disagreements  with  that  person.    You  just 
say,  "On  balance,  he's  a  person  I  want  to  work  for." 

LABERGE:        Getting  back  to  where  we  started,  when  you  became  the 

assistant,  you  sort  of  created  that  job  for  yourself,  or  created  the 
job  description,  is  that  right? 

SAMUEL:        It  was  a  new  position  that  had  never  been  authorized  in  the 
senate. 

At  the  time  John  Williamson  was  the  executive  officer. 
John  was  a  former  assemblyman.    He  was  executive  officer  of  the 
Rules  Committee.    Mills  was  dumping  all  his  personal  legislation 
on  him.    He'd  say,  "John,  I  got  this  bill."    He  wanted  John  to  do 
his  transportation  legislation  and  this  and  that.    Williamson  had 
no  time  for  that.    So  John  was  very  glad,  wanted  me  to  come 
over.    I  took  a  burden  off  of  his  shoulders. 

Mills  had  an  administrative  assistant  who  really  understood 
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his  district  but  didn't  know  anything  about  legislation,  so  he 
didn't  have  anyone  on  his  professional  staff  who  knew  the 
legislative  process.    He  had  an  administrative  assistant  and  two 
secretaries  as  his  personal  staff  in  the  capitol,  aside  from  being 
pro  tern,  aside  from  the  pro  temship.    And  that's  all  he  had. 
Then  he  got  me,  and  several  years  later,  about  '76,  '77,  we  got  a 
press  person  for  him.    That  was  the  sum  of  the  pro  tern  staff  as 
compared  to  now,  when  he's  got  about  thirty  or  forty  people. 

In  those  days,  the  Rules  Committee  staff  was  something  like 
fourteen  or  seventeen.    I  don't  know  what  the  Rules  Committee's 
payroll  is  now.    It  must  be  closer  to  a  hundred.    When  Mills  was 
deposed  as  pro  tern,  the  computer  printout  showed  580  senate 
employees,  and  I  think  it  probably  went  up  to  about  a  thousand 
until  Prop.  140  came  along. 
So  your  job  sort  of  evolved  as  you  were  there? 
Yes. 

I  mean,  you  made  it,  really. 

I  was  an  administrative  assistant  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 
Yes,  it  just  evolved  into  what  it  became,  which  essentially  was 
trying  to  be  his  alter  ego  in  certain  instances.    Probably  the  most 
valuable  thing  was  just  being  someone  who  he  could  put 
complete  trust  in,  and  someone  who  would  not  do  things  that 
would  get  him  in  trouble. 
What  other  staff  were  you  responsible  for? 
I  would  work  with  the  committee  staff  to  help  to  keep  Mills 
briefed.    If  he  had  to  know  issues,  I'd  bring  people  in  to  brief  him 
on  the  issues  and  put  together  policy  statements  for  him.    I  used 
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the  Office  of  Research  quite  a  bit,  as  well  as  other  support  staff 
to  provide  the  pro  tern  with  whatever  information  he'd  need  on 
specific  issues  at  that  time.    There  would  be  continuous  briefings 
for  the  pro  tern  by  various  staff  people. 

L\BERGE:        Were  you  in  charge  of  a  certain  number? 

SAMUEL:         No,  they  did  not  report  to  me.    In  a  sense,  those  were  staff 
people  who  reported  to  their  committee  chairman.    But  a 
committee  staff  person's  role  also  is  to  advise  any  member  on 
policy  issues,  particularly  legislation. 

LABERGE:        How  did  you  then  go  to  the  Rules  Committee?    Because  John 
Williamson  was  retiring? 

SAMUEL:        John  Williamson  was  retiring.    I  did  not  really  want  the  job, 
because  being  the  assistant  to  the  pro  tern  is  a  lot  more 
interesting  than  the  Rules  Committee  job.    But  Mills  was  planning 
to  step  down  in  '82  and  run  for  some  statewide  office.    If  he  had 
run  for  statewide  office  and  won,  I  would  have  gone  with  him, 
wherever  it  was.    However,  the  chances  were  he  probably  would 
have  lost.    My  feeling  was  that  when  he  left  in  two  years,  and 
assuming  he  wasn't  elected  to  a  statewide  office  and  I  could  not 
go  with  him,  where  was  I  going  to  go? 

Well,  I  would  have  to  go  somewhere.    I  would  be  in  a 
better  position  for  another  job  if  I  were  the  executive  officer  of 
the  senate  than  if  I  were  assistant  to  the  pro  tern,  because  as 
executive  officer  to  the  senate  you  work  very  closely  with  all  the 
senators.    I  had  originally  thought  the  assistant  to  the  pro  tern 
job  might  not  last  a  year.    It  turned  out  to  be  the  executive 
officer  job  was  the  one  that  lasted  just  about  a  year. 
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However,  if  I  hadn't  been  executive  officer,  I'm  not  sure 
where  I  would  have  wound  up,  because  I  stayed  on  with  the 
Rules  Committee.    I  continued  to  sit  in  on  the  executive  sessions 
of  the  Rules  Committee.    When  Mills  got  dumped,  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  support  for  me  among  other  senators  for  my 
staying  on  the  job. 

L\BERGE:        It  sounds  like  just  because  you  stayed  on,  you  had  a  new  .  .  . 

SAMUEL:        Yes,  I  had  a  new  role,  and  I  don't  believe  I  had  made  any 

important  enemies  as  executive  officer  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
Also,  I  had  an  easy  time,  because  John  Williamson  was  known  as 
a  tight-fisted  executive  officer.    For  example,  in  those  days 
senators  could  only  have  a  choice  of  two  colors  for  their  office 
rug:  red  and  some  kind  of  off-green.    A  lot  of  the  senate  members 
were  upset  with  some  things.    They  didn't  feel  they  were  getting 
as  much  as  the  assembly  members  were  in  the  way  of  perks. 

John  Williamson  was  a  former  assemblyman.    He  was  as 
straight  as  could  be  and  was  very  conservative.    He  operated  the 
way  he'd  run  his  own  house.    John  intimidated  a  lot  of  members. 
I  told  Mills  when  I  became  executive  officer,  I  said,  "Jim,  the 
purse  strings  are  going  to  be  loosened,  not  to  a  ridiculous  extent. 
For  example,  senators  will  be  able  to  get  any  color  rug  they  want 
within  reason."    So  the  short  year  I  had,  I  was  in  a  position 
where  the  senators  were  suddenly  getting  more  than  they  had  in 
the  past.    It  became  easier  for  them  to  get  some  things  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

LABERGE:        What  kinds  of  perks  besides  rugs? 

SAMUEL:        Things  for  the  office.    We  gave  a  little  more  in  the  way  of  staff. 
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Just  little  things.    The  faucet  was  turned  on  just  a  little  bit  more. 
[Motioning] 

During  the  short  year  I  was  executive  officer,  I  developed 
some  very  good  relationships  with  many  senators.    So  when  Mills 
got  dumped,  there  wasn't  a  great  cry  to  dump  Bruce  Samuel.    At 
the  same  time,  Roberti  wanted  to  keep  peace  with  Mills  as  much 
as  possible  because  that  was  the  politic  thing.    I  remember 
Roberti  had  me  go  to  Mills  and  ask  him  which  committee  he 
wanted. 

LABERGE:        I  noticed  that  he  had  no  committees  after  that. 

SAMUEL:        That  was  by  choice.    Mills  could  have.    He  wound  up  with  a 

select  committee  on  nutrition,  but  he  could  have  had  almost  any 
committee.    But  he  said  no. 

And  I  guess  there's  several  reasons  Roberti  kept  me  on. 
One,  it  was  a  politic  thing  to  do  as  far  as  Mills  was  concerned. 
Two,  he  knew  little  about  how  the  Rules  Committee  operated. 
So  I  was  an  easy  way  to  do  the  transition,  an  orderly  transition. 
He  immediately  brought  in  Jerry  Zanelli  as  the  executive  officer. 
As  far  as  the  Rules  Committee  operation  was  concerned,  I  worked 
closely  with  Zanelli  during  the  transition  period.    I  came  up  with 
my  new  title,  assistant  to  the  Rules  Committee.    That  was  a 
brand-new  position. 

LABERGE:       What  did  you  do  as  executive  officer,  for  starters? 

SAMUEL:        As  executive  officer,  I  was  responsible  for  the  overall  operation  of 
the  senate,  the  internal  operation  of  the  senate.    Everyone  reports 
to  the  executive  officer  as  far  as  the  administrative  functions  are 
concerned.    You've  got  the  sergeants,  special  services, 
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reproduction  [services],  accounting,  personnel-all  of  the 
administrative  services  necessary  to  operate  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

L\BERGE:        So  you're  really  doing  kind  of  personnel  work,  would  you  say? 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    It's  overseeing  the  internal  operation.    Buying  the  cars, 

doing  remodeling,  all  the  mundane  things.    Authorizing  offices  to 
be  repainted,  and  other  things  which  can  be  very  important  to 
individual  members. 

L\BERGE:        How  much  of  a  part  did  you  have  in  committees  and  choosing 
members,  or  would  you  just  give  advice  on  that? 

SAMUEL:        That's  done  by  the  Rules  Committee.    The  members  do  that. 

Well,  the  executive  officer  is  there,  and  you're  moving  the  names 
around  on  a  board.    You  can  make  suggestions  or  whatever,  but 
it's  something  the  members  do.    They  know  how  it's  going  to 
shake  out.    They  sit  down.    Although,  it  was  done  a  little 
differently  under  Roberti,  Mills's  successor,  because  it  became 
much  more  political.    The  traditional  way  of  doing  it  prior  to 
Mills  leaving  as  pro  tern  was  for  the  members  to  make  all  those 
decisions  among  themselves.    Now,  with  Roberti  coming  in,  staff 
had  a  lot  more  influence  on  those  kinds  of  decisions. 

L\BERGE:        Why  would  staff  have  more  influence  if  it's  a  political  thing? 

SAMUEL:         Because  Roberti's  chief  staff  person  was  Jerry  Zanelli,  whose  real 
vocation  was  running  political  campaigns.    As  I  said  earlier,  Jerry 
was  running  the  Rene  Simon  campaign.    Jerry  ran  campaigns. 

LABERGE:        So  do  you  think  in  general,  staff  has  changed  so  that  staff  is  no 
longer  nonpartisan? 

SAMUEL:        Oh,  staff  has  changed,  and  incredibly  so.    That's  been  one  of  the 
problems.    It  would  have  been  unheard  of  years  ago  for  a 
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UBERGE: 
SAMUEL: 


committee  staff  person  to  call  a  lobbyist  and  say,  "The  chairman 
wants  money."    Let  me  rephrase  that.    'The  chairman  has  a  fund 
raiser,  some  of  your  bills  are  in  the  committee,  and  he  would 
appreciate  your  coming  to  the  fund  raiser." 

In  the  late  sixties  and  seventies,  it  used  to  be  that  staff 
stayed  with  the  committee,  and  sometimes  there  would  be 
changes.    In  recent  years,  it's  been  staff  goes  with  the  chairman. 
Whoever  the  chairman  is.    You  get  a  new  chairman,  you  get  new 
staff.    The  old  staff  goes.    In  the  past,  it  was  not  unusual  for 
some  staffers  to  stay  through  several  different  chairmen.    It  still 
happens,  but  if  s  unusual  these  days.    Now,  staff  is  usually  tied  to 
the  chairman  personally  and  not  on  a  subject  basis. 

That's  had  a  real  effect.    Staff  has  become  very  politicized 
in  recent  years.    It's  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  passage  of  Prop. 
140.    A  lot  of  people  feel  it  has  reached  the  point  where  staff  has 
become  counterproductive.    You  now  have  an  excess  of  partisan 
staff.    And  you  have  staff  competing  with  staff,  which  is  not 
particularly  productive.    And  frankly,  it  has  reached  the  point 
where  there  is  an  overabundance  of  staff.    A  lot  of  it  is  political 
staff  there  for  one  reason:  to  do  campaign  work  for  members. 
Did  that  have  anything  to  do  with  you  deciding  to  leave? 
No.    When  I  retired  in  '84,  it  was  Prop.  241  that  resulted  in  my 
being  terminated.    I  was  let  go.    However,  I  assume  with 
hindsight  that,  if  I  had  made  a  pitch  to  take  a  lesser  position,  I 
probably  could  have  survived.    But  I  really  didn't  fit  in  any 


1.  Proposition  24  (June  1984) 
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longer.    I  was  a  fish  out  of  water. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  was  asked 
to  come  back  by  a  senator  in  a  major  position  in  the  senate.    I 
told  him  no.    I  gave  him  a  lot  of  reasons,  but  the  real  reason  was 
that  I  really  no  longer  fit  in  there. 

L\BERGE:       Weren't  you  also  asked  to  go  over  to  the  assembly  as  the  chief 
officer?    No? 

SAMUEL:        Where  did  you  hear  that? 

L\BERGE:        Maybe  a  Cairifornial  Journal.    That's  where  I've  done  most  of  my 
research. 

SAMUEL:         No,  that  was  never  printed,  but  when  Mills  got  dumped,  I  was 
approached  by  people  on  the  speaker's  staff.    I  had  more  or  less 
accepted  the  job  as  CAO  [Chief  Administrative  Officer]  in  the 
assembly.    I  ran  into  the  speaker  in  the  cafeteria  one  day,  and  he 
said  something  to  the  effect,  "How  much  do  you  make?"    I  told 
him  what  I  made,  and  he  said,  "That's  no  problem."    That  was 
the  only  conversation  I  had  with  the  speaker  on  it,  but  I  was 
under  the  impression  from  his  staff  that  I  was  going  to  be  hired 
as  CAO.    What  happened  was,  Richie  Ross  was  hired,  and  some 
of  the  people  within  the  speaker's  staff  .  .  . 

[End  Tape  4,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  4,  Side  B] 

SAMUEL:        There  was  talk  of  him  becoming  auditor  general,  but  Richie 

wanted  to  be  CAO  very  badly,  and  I'm  told  McCarthy  prevailed 
on  Brown,  and  Richie  Ross  became  CAO.    Which  probably,  as 
things  worked  out,  was  the  right  choice.    I  don't  know  if  I  was 
really  partisan  enough  for  that  job.    Who's  to  say?    But  it 
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appeared  for  a  brief  time  that  I  was  going  to  be  the  CAO. 
LABERGE:        Why  would  that  job  be  more  partisan  than  .  .  . 
SAMUEL:         Not  nearly  as  good  a  job.    Let's  start  with  the  senate.    You've  got 
a  five-member  Rules  Committee  that  works  together  very  well. 

One  simple  example.    In  the  senate,  you  hand  out  office 
space  based  on  seniority.    Offices  are  very  important.    If  a 
member  doesn't  get  a  certain  office,  he's  mad  for  years.    If  he 
loses  a  bill,  so  what?    He  can  introduce  it  next  year. 

In  the  senate,  assigning  office  space  is  very  simple;  you  just 
do  it  on  the  basis  of  seniority.    In  the  assembly,  it's  done  on  a 
strictly  partisan  basis.    That's  the  way  the  assembly  operates. 
There  are  eighty  members,  they're  younger,  and  they're  always 
running  for  reelection.    There's  just  a  lot  more  pressures.    It's 
more  difficult,  that  job.    Just  a  lot  more  pressures.    A  bigger 
house. 

Also,  the  senate  job  is  more  desirable  because  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  runs  the  house  with  the  pro  tem.    In  the 
assembly,  the  CAO  has  to  walk  a  very  tight  rope  because,  while 
there's  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  your  real  allegiance 
has  to  be  to  the  speaker,  because  the  speaker  picks  the  chairman 
of  Rules.    You  have  a  situation  now  where  the  Rules  Committee 
chairman  really  isn't  doing  that  much;  the  speaker  is  making  all 
the  decisions.    So  from  a  staff  point  of  view,  it's  a  lot  more 
difficult  job.    It's  far  more  difficult  and,  again,  much  more 
political. 

When  I  became  assistant  to  the  pro  tem,  I  told  Mills  before 
I  took  it.  ...  I  was  working  for  [Senator]  Wadie  Deddeh  at  the 
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time,  who  was  also  from  San  Diego.    He  was  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Committee.    "Jim,"  I  said,  "someone's  got  to  tell 
Deddeh.    He's  got  to  hear  it  from  you.    I  don't  want  him  hearing 
it  secondhand." 

The  next  thing,  Wadie  Deddeh  got  very  upset  with  me 
because  he  heard  that  I  was  going  to  work  for  Mills.    He  heard 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  had  authorized  my  position  before  he 
knew  anything  about  it.    There's  an  old  saying:  there  are  no 
secrets  in  the  capitol. 

LABERGE:  You  really  were  dealing  with  personalities,  massaging  egos  and 
things  by  handing  out  offices  and  making  sure  So-and-so  heard 
first. 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    That's  what  it  is,  because  it's  probably  not  the  normal  ego 
that  wants  to  run  for  elected  office.   You're  dealing  with  all 
different  egos.    I  guess  you  have  to  be  a  bit  of  a  chameleon 
because  you  have  to  interact  different  ways  with  different  people. 
Someone  you  have  to  be  very  serious  with,  somebody  you  have 
to  tell  a  dirty  joke  to.    In  that  sense,  it's  easier  to  deal  with  forty 
than  eighty. 

When  I  was  in  the  assembly  and  working  for  the 
Transportation  Committee,  I  knew  all  eighty  members.    I  thought, 
gee,  this  house  seems  to  operate  very  well.    Then  I  went  to  work 
for  the  senate,  and  after  about  three  or  four  years  I  couldn't 
understand  how  you  could  operate  an  eighty-member  house 
effectively.    It's  very  difficult. 

LABERGE:        So  of  all  the  jobs  that  you  had,  which  did  you  like  the  best? 

SAMUEL:        Assistant  to  the  pro  tern.    Mostly  because  it  was  being  there  and 
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seeing  certain  things  happening,  sitting  in  on  important  meetings, 
being  in  the  middle  of  it.    Looking  from  the  inside  out. 

LABERGE:        Would  you  feel  like  commenting  on  different  legislators?    Which 
ones  you  admired? 

SAMUEL:        You  going  to  throw  names  at  me? 

LABERGE:  No.  [Laughter]  Pm  not  going  to  throw  names  at  you.  Or 
maybe  start  with  something  more  general.  What  is  a  good 
legislator,  in  your  mind? 

SAMUEL:         I  guess  to  the  extent  that  you  be  true  to  yourself  and  stick  with 
your  beliefs.    It  all  sounds  rather  trite.    I  believe  it's  to  the  extent 
that  you  can  remain  open-minded,  because  there's  always  going 
to  be  the  ideological  differences.    To  the  extent  that  you  can 
stand  up  to  the  special  interest  pressures  and  do  what  you  think 
is  right,  and  not  knowingly  cast  a  lot  of  votes  that  you  know 
shouldn't  be  cast  that  way.    And  in  this  world  there's  probably 
going  to  be  a  certain  number  of  votes  you're  going  to  have  cast 
for  one  reason  or  another  that  you  think,  gee,  maybe  I  shouldn't 
do  that.    Because,  unfortunately,  I  don't  believe  the  100  percent 
righteous  person  is  ever  among  the  most  effective.    It's  very 
difficult  to  find  that  middle  ground. 

I  think  you've  just  got  to  draw  some  line  in  the  sand  and 
say,  "I'm  not  going  to  cross  over  that  line.    I'll  go  up  to  it,  but  I 
won't  go  over  it."    That's  the  one  thing  I  really  admired  about 
Jim  Mills,  because  there  was  a  line  he  would  not  step  over. 
That's  not  the  case  today. 

LABERGE:        Just  with  the  pro  tern,  or  with  most  senators? 

SAMUEL:        With  a  large  majority  of  the  senators,  but  particularly  with 
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leadership. 

Unfortunately,  the  members  can  be  very  good  until  the 
point  where  they  think  a  decision  is  going  to  jeopardize  their 
reelection  in  any  way.    I  don't  know  how  you  get  around  it, 
because  I  don't  believe  you  can  do  it  with  a  part-time  legislature. 
But  when  you  have  a  full-time  legislature  that  depends  on  the 
salary  for  a  living,  it  becomes  totally  "professionalized."    I  don't 
know  the  answer.    Unless  you're  an  attorney  or  an  insurance 
salesman  and  you  have  something  to  go  back  to  without  too 
much  trouble.    I  think  school  teachers  and  most  professions,  you 
leave  for  four  or  five,  eight,  ten  years,  it's  hard  to  go  back.    I 
wish  I  knew  what  the  answer  is.    I  don't. 

L\BERGE:        Any  other  legislators  that  you  particularly  admire  as  much  as  Jim 
Mills? 

SAMUEL:        Oh,  yes.    There  are  a  lot  of  good  legislators,  although  I  would  say 
in  years  gone  by,  we  probably  had  some  better  legislators,  more 
than  you  could  name,  who  were  really  men  of  strong  conviction. 
But  there  are  still  a  lot  of  good  legislators. 

LABERGE:        How  about  key  staffers,  either  in  the  legislature  or  governor's 

office?    Like  you  mentioned  Bob  Williams.    Is  there  someone  else 
like  that  that  you  thought  was  either  particularly  influential  or 
good? 

SAMUEL:         I  always  felt  Marc  [Marcel]  Poche  was  particularly  good.    I'm  sure 
someone  has  talked  to  Marc. 

LABERGE:        He's  on  our  list  but  he  hasn't  been  interviewed  yet. 

SAMUEL:         Marc  Poche,  I  found  out  subsequently  when  I  came  up  here,  ran 
for  the  assembly  in  Santa  Clara.    He  ran  against  Earl  Crandall, 
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who  was  an  elderly  public  school  teacher.    He  was  a  nice  old 
man  who  defeated  Marc  Poche,  which  was  hard  to  believe.    Marc 
is  now  on  the  court  of  appeal.    I  think  he  probably  would  have 
been  on  the  supreme  court  if  things  had  happened  correctly. 

Marc  Poche  could  truly  speak  for  Jerry  Brown.    Marc  was 
one  of  the  very  few  people  around  the  governor  who  did  not  call 
him  Jerry  in  public.    I  remember  talking  to  Marc  about  it  one 
day.    He  said  he'd  never  call  him  Jerry  in  public.    He  said,  "It's 
always  'governor.'"   And  yet  I  believe  he  was  closer  and  had  his 
ear  more  than  any  other  staff  person.    You  would  rather  talk  to 
Marc  Poche  regarding  something  you'd  want  the  governor  to  do 
than  talk  to  the  governor,  because  if  you  talked  to  the  governor, 
you  could  never  be  sure  you  really  had  his  attention.    If  Poche 
believed  it  was  the  right  thing,  he  would  give  it  his  all. 

For  example,  Iris  Sanke  was  appointed  to  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  by  Jerry  Brown.    That  was  at  the  request  of  Jim 
Mills.    Mills  went  to  lunch  one  day  with  Poche  and  told  him  he 
very  much  wanted  the  governor  to  appoint  Iris.    I  had  several 
conversations  with  Marc  about  that  appointment.    It  was  an 
appointment  that  came  as  a  surprise  to  a  lot  of  people.    That 
appointment  was  made  because  it  was  important  to  Jim  Mills  and 
Marc  Poche  convinced  the  governor  to  make  it. 

Just  like  in  the  governor's  office,  if  there  was  an  important 
appointment  you  wanted  made,  you  wouldn't  call  the 
appointments  secretary.    If  you  didn't  care,  you'd  write  a  letter. 
But  if  you  really  cared,  you'd  call  Gray  Davis  when  he  was  there, 
or  you'd  call  Marc  Poche  and  say,  "This  is  important." 
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LABERGE:        The  appointments  secretary  was  Carlo tta  Mellon? 

SAMUEL:         Yes. 

LABERGE:        How  about  [Judge  Anthony]  Tony  Kline? 

SAMUEL:        Tony  was  also  important.    If  you  wanted  a  judge  appointed,  you'd 
start  out  talking  to  Tony.    I  didn't  have  as  much  dealings  with 
Tony  as  Marc.    I  think  Marc  probably  had  more  of  Jerry  Brown's 
ear  than  Tony.    But  Tony  certainly  had  the  governor's  ear.    Marc 
had  a  demeanor  about  him.    Tony  at  times  would  be 
controversial.    More  so  than  Marc,  who  had  a  smooth  personal 
style  and  you  could  never  be  upset  with  him.    It  was  more  his 
personal  mannerisms,  the  way  he  handled  himself.    I  don't  think 
the  governor  could  have  had  a  better  representative. 

LABERGE:        What  about  staff  people  in  the  legislature? 

SAMUEL:        There  were  some  very  good  staff  people.    Very  good  ones. 
Unusual.    You  had  Dave  Doerr  in  the  assembly. 

LABERGE:        We  have  interviewed  him1.    Actually,  it  was  just  finished. 

SAMUEL:        Whom  you  have  interviewed,  who  at  one  time  when  Willie  Brown 
became  chairman  of  Rev  and  Tax  [Revenue  and  Taxation 
Committee],  the  word  was  that  Willie  wanted  to  fire  him. 
McCarthy  said,  'You've  got  to  keep  him  for  a  while."    And  then 
Willie  wound  up  keeping  Dave  Doerr.    But  Dave  was  the  classic 
example  of  the  perfect  staff  man,  because  he  worked  for,  I  don't 
know,  God  knows  how  many  different  chairmen--  Republicans 
and  Democrats-and  wrote  the  tax  programs  they  wanted. 


1.  David  R.  Doerr,  Oral  History  Interview,  Conducted  1990  by  Carole 
Hicke,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  for  the 
California  State  Government  Oral  History  Program. 
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You  had  Dave  Cox  in  the  assembly,  Public  Employees  and 
Retirement  Committee.    He  probably  had  more  different  chairmen 
than  anyone.    All  the  chairmen  liked  him,  from  both  parties. 

You  had  Tom  Willoughby1.    You've  probably  heard  Tom's 
name. 

L\BERGE:       And  we've  interviewed  him,  too. 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    And  some  of  these  people  were  fired,  with  the  new  politics, 
because  they  were  not  part  of  the  new  chairmen's  entourage  and 
they  weren't  politically  tuned  into  campaigning.    And  that's 
unfortunate  because  you  lose  a  certain  historical  perspective  and 
institutional  memory,  which  I  think  is  important. 

L\BERGE:        What  about  your  consulting  work  now?    Is  it  government  related? 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    I  refer  to  it  as  gopher  work.    I  don't  lobby.    It's  just  a 

matter  of  getting  information  for  clients.    It's  basically  staff  work 
from  memory,  knowing  who  to  call  to  get  certain  kinds  of 
information-one  of  my  clients  is  a  lobbying  firm-and  I  just 
develop  the  information  they  need  to  go  out  and  lobby  members. 

L\BERGE:        How  about  if  we  end  there,  and  then  after  it's  transcribed,  maybe 
schedule  one  more? 

SAMUEL:         Whatever  you  want  to  do. 

L\BERGE:        I  have  a  feeling  you've  got  a  lot  more  stories.    I  mean,  if  I  can  jar 
your  memory. 

SAMUEL:        You  want  to  hear  little  stories? 

L\BERGE:        Yes.    I  mean  anecdotes  about.  .  .  .  You  know,  like  the  story  of 


1.  Thomas  H.  Willoughby,  Oral  History  Interview,  Conducted  1988  by  Ann 
Lage,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  for  the 
California  State  Government  Oral  History  Program. 
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Jim  Mills  and  the  ERA,  or  things  like  that  that  aren't  known. 
SAMUEL:        There's  untold  numbers  of  stories  that  just.  .  .  .  Something  is  said 
that  just  triggers.  .  .  . 

LABERGE:      Yes. 

SAMUEL:        But  I  assume  you  want  anecdotes  that  are  of  a  substantive 

nature. 
LABERGE:        Like  the  ERA  one  certainly  is.    Anything  that  describes  the  politics 

of  the  workings  of  the  house,  or  how  the  power  is  wielded. 
SAMUEL:         OK.    I'll  give  that  some  thought.    Because  as  I  say,  as  you  talk, 

the  stories  pop  into  mind.    But  there's  no  end  to  those. 

LABERGE:      Right. 

[End  Tape  4,  Side  B] 
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[Interview  3:  April  2,  1992] 
[Begin  Tape  5,  Side  A] 

L/iBERGE:        You  were  just  talking  about  the  governor's  budget  and  the 
legislature  in  the  present  day. 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    Traditionally,  the  legislature  has  not  touched  the  governor's 
budget,  his  personal  budget,  and  likewise,  the  governor  has  let 
the  legislature  determine  its  own  budget.    It's  been  a  hands-off 
policy  as  far  as  each  other's  budgets  were  concerned.    Because  of 
Prop.  1401,  the  legislature's  budget  has  now  been  cut  38  percent. 
The  legislature  is  very  upset,  because  the  governor  [Pete  Wilson] 
endorsed  140.    Some  people  feel  that  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  140  passed,  because  the  governor  supported  it  when  he 
campaigned  for  the  office. 

This  year,  in  hearing  the  Governor's  Office  budget,  both 
houses  have  already  made  cuts  in  it.    In  the  old  days,  the  budget 
ultimately  wound  up  in  the  free  conference  committee  and  that 
committee  could  restore  or  do  anything  it  wanted  to  with  a 
department's  budget.    The  fact  that  one  house  had  made  a  cut 
really  didn't  matter;  the  free  conference  committee  could  rewrite 
the  entire  budget.    But  under  the  new  rules  that  were  recently 
adopted  by  both  houses,  when  one  house  makes  a  cut  in  a 


1.  Proposition  140  (November  1990). 
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department's  budget--and  we'll  say  the  other  house  also  makes  a 
cut  in  that  budget--the  most  that  can  be  appropriated  to  that 
particular  department  is  the  maximum  amount  appropriated  by 
one  of  the  houses. 

For  example,  if  a  department  has  a  budget  request  of 
$100,000,  and  one  house  cuts  it  to  $90,000,  and  the  other  house 
cuts  it  to  $80,000,  the  most  that  can  be  appropriated  for  that 
particular  department  is  $90,000;  the  entire  amount  may  not  be 
restored.    The  most  that  can  be  appropriated  is  the  highest 
amount  appropriated  by  either  house.    So,  we  have  a  situation 
now  where  both  houses  have  already  cut  the  governor's  budget, 
and  unless  the  houses  waive  the  existing  rules,  the  governor's 
budget  is  going  to  be  cut  this  year,  which  will  be  a  first. 

L\BERGE:        Tell  me  about  the  free  conference  committee.    Is  that  a  committee 
of  both  houses? 

SAMUEL:        When  each  house  passes  the  budget.  .  .  .  Let's  start  from  the 

beginning.    The  governor's  budget  is  introduced  in  each  house  by 
the  chairmen  of  the  budget  committees  in  each  house.    And  then 
each  house  holds  separate  hearings  on  the  governor's  budget. 
Both  houses  then  pass  their  version  of  the  budget  to  the  other 
house.    Because  of  the  conflicts,  each  house  then  appoints  a 
three-member  committee,  two  from  the  majority  party  and  one 
from  the  minority  party  who  are  members  of  the  budget 
committees  that  heard  the  budget.    These  six  members  comprise 
what  is  called  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  and  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  two  houses.    In  effect,  they  write  a 
budget  that  reflects  compromises  made  by  both  houses  and  then 
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both  houses  pass  the  budget  that  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
Conference  Committee. 

LABERGE:        Is  that  called  the  free  conference? 

SAMUEL:        That's  called  the  free  conference  committee. 

LABERGE:        How  involved  were  you  in  any  of  that  when  you  were  there? 

SAMUEL:        I  was  involved  in  the  budget  process  when  I  was  in  the 
Legislative  Analyst's  Office. 

LABERGE:        But  not  when  you  were  in  the  senate? 

SAMUEL:        Well,  I  was  to  the  degree  that  the  pro  tern  would  have  certain 
concerns  regarding  the  budget.    But  not  directly. 

LABERGE:        Well,  that  will  be  very  interesting.    I  just  read  in  the  paper,  I 
guess  yesterday,  that  they're  considering  cutting  the  University's 
budget  even  more. 

SAMUEL:        Well,  they  can't  solve  the  budget  problem  this  year.    Most  people 
are  under  the  impression  that  California  must  have  a  balanced 
budget,  unlike  the  federal  government.    That  is  not  true.    The 
California  constitution  says  that  the  governor  each  year  must 
submit  a  budget  where  the  expenditures  are  balanced  by  the 
revenues.    And  then  the  constitution  is  silent.    What  happens 
after  that  is  up  to  the  governor  and  the  legislature.    In  fact,  the 
governor  can  sign  a  budget  that  is  way  out  of  balance;  that 
happened  last  year  when  they  rolled  the  deficit  over  to  this  year, 
and  there's  a  much  greater  deficit  this  year.    The  only  option, 
really,  is  to  roll  the  deficit  again  into  next  year  with  the  hope 
that  the  economy  recovers  enough  to  make  up  the  deficit.    But 
California  will  not  have  a  balanced  budget  this  year. 

LABERGE:        In  your  consulting  work,  do  you  do  any  research  on  this? 
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SAMUEL:        No.    On  the  budget,  no. 

LABERGE:        I  just  wanted  to  get  that  on  tape  because  it  is  interesting,  and 
you  have  got  a  good  perspective.    I  didn't  want  to  miss  it. 

I  thought  we  would  start  with  the  [Senate]  Rules 
Committee.    We  talked  a  bit  about  your  role  on  the  Rules 
Committee  as  executive  officer  of  the  senate.    But  we  didn't  talk 
too  much  on  the  Rules  Committee  itself  and  what  its  role  is  and 
what  it  does.    For  instance,  do  you  see  a  difference  between  the 
Assembly  Rules  and  the  Senate  Rules  Committees? 

SAMUEL:        Very  much  of  a  difference.    The  Senate  Rules  Committee  is  far 
more  powerful  than  the  Assembly  Rules  Committee.    The 
Assembly  Rules  Committee  really  reports  to  the  speaker  and  is 
controlled  by  the  speaker.    The  Assembly  Rules  Committee  is  not 
as  involved  in  the  operation  of  its  house  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  is. 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee  is  the  committee  that  runs  the 
house.    The  Senate  Rules  Committee  is  a  much  smaller 
committee.    It  has  five  members:  the  majority  party  has  three 
members  and  the  minority  party  has  two.    The  chairman  is  the 
pro  tern.    The  Rules  Committee,  being  much  smaller  than  the 
Assembly  Rules  Committee  and  the  house  itself  being  less 
political,  functions  more  like  a  small  board  of  directors  than  does 
the  Assembly  Rules  Committee.    And  again,  it's  far  less  partisan. 
The  Assembly  Rules  Committee  takes  its  direction  from  the 
speaker.    While  the  pro  tern  is  the  most  powerful  individual  in 
the  senate,  he  really  does  not  have  the  same  power  the  speaker 
has  in  the  assembly. 
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LABERGE:        You  mean  on  the  Rules  Committee  he  doesn't  have  the  same 
power? 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    Roberti  is  a  much  more  powerful  pro  tern  than  Mills  was,  as 
far  as  the  exercise  of  power.   When  Mills  was  pro  tern  and  chair 
of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  it  operated  truly  as  a  committee. 
There  were  occasions  when  another  Democrat  would  cast  the 
deciding  vote.    It  was  not  unheard  of  for  the  Rules  Committee  to 
split  3-2  in  the  senate,  and  not  necessarily  along  partisan  lines. 
On  truly  partisan  issues  a  partisan  vote  would  take  place.    But 
there  were  many  issues  in  the  senate  that  weren't  completely 
partisan,  and  there  would  be  strange  combinations  of  votes;  the 
three  Democrats  would  not  control  every  decision. 

LABERGE:        Well,  tell  me  how  the  members  are  chosen. 

SAMUEL:         Each  party  in  the  senate  elects  two  members  to  be  on  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee.    The  Democrats  pick  two  members  and  the 
Republicans  pick  two  members,  and  the  house  as  a  whole  elects 
the  pro  tern.    Now,  technically  the  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  are  elected  by  the  body  as  a  whole.    There's  a  floor 
vote.    But  each  party  first  goes  into  caucus  and  then  advises  the 
house  who  it  is  nominating  to  be  its  representatives  on  the  Rules 
Committee. 

I  can  only  think  of  one  exception  where  that  did  not 
happen,  and  that  was  when  Mills  was  pro  tern  and  Senator  Al 
Alquist  wanted  to  be  on  Rules  Committee.    The  Republicans  got 
together  with  some  Democrats  and  put  George  Zenovich  on  Rules 
Committee  instead  of  Al  Alquist.    But  the  longstanding  tradition  is 
that  each  party  nominates  two  members  from  its  own  caucus,  and 
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then  the  full  house  rubber  stamps  these  members  to  serve  on  the 
Rules  Committee. 

LABERGE:        And  how  does  the  caucus  decide?    Is  it  by  seniority? 

SAMUEL:         I  should  also  interject  one  thing.    As  far  as  committee 

appointments  are  concerned  in  the  assembly,  the  speaker  makes 
all  committee  appointments.    He  appoints  the  chairs  and  he 
appoints  the  members.    In  the  senate,  that's  done  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

LABERGE:        So  it's  much  more  of  a  collegial  decision? 

SAMUEL:         It's  much  more  of  a  group  decision  in  the  senate  than  it  is  in  the 
assembly,    [pause]    You  were  saying? 

LABERGE:        How  does  each  caucus  choose  their  members  for  the  Rules 
Committee? 

SAMUEL:        Some  members  will  campaign  for  it  among  their  colleagues.    It's 
like  campaigning  for  office. 

LABERGE:        So  it's  not  by  seniority? 

SAMUEL:         No,  not  at  all.    In  fact,  there  were  times  when.  .  .  .  For  example, 
when  Mills  was  pro  tern,  Zenovich  was  on  Rules  Committee  and 
he  was  removed  from  it  by  the  Democrats  after  an  election  one 
year.    That's  also  an  interesting  bit  of  history,  because  George 
Zenovich  announced  one  year  he  was  running  for  pro  tern.    When 
the  senate  Democrats  came  back  into  session  and  went  into 
caucus  behind  closed  doors  it  was  obvious  that  Zenovich  did  not 
have  the  votes  to  be  elected  pro  tern.    Traditionally.  .  .  .  Let  me 
pause  a  second  and  think  this  through,    [pause] 

LABERGE:        We  were  talking  about  how  people  get  on  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  you  were  saying  some  people  campaign. 
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SAMUEL:        They  campaign  for  it. 

L\BERGE:        Is  it  something  that's  coveted  by  people? 

SAMUEL:        In  some  ways  it's  the  most  desirable  position  in  the  senate 

because  one  thing  that  legislators  like  is  people  treating  them 
with  deference.    But  one  of  the  greatest  ego  trips  is  when  other 
members  show  them  deference  and  that's  what  the  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  get.    It's  not  a  particularly  demanding  job, 
but  they  can  decide  whether  you  get  additional  furniture,  some  of 
the  special  perks  that  are  available,  staff-those  decisions  are 
made  by  Rules  Committee.    So  the  members  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  are  often  personally  lobbied  by  other  members  who 
are  asking  them  to  give  them  special  items  or  staff  or  whatever. 

LABERGE:        Do  you  have  any  anecdotes  on  any  of  that?    Either  how  the 
membership  of  the  Rules  Committee  changed  or  people  being 
lobbied  in  certain  ways? 

SAMUEL:        No  specific  anecdote  comes  to  mind;  it's  just  a  continual  process. 
Senators  don't  want  members  of  the  Rules  Committee  to  be  angry 
with  them.    Of  course  in  the  senate,  again,  it's  far  less  political, 
but  a  good  example  is  the  assignment  of  office  space.    In  the 
assembly,  a  member  is  often  punished  by  being  given  a  bad 
office,  a  small  office.    Seniority  does  not  determine  what  kind  of 
office  an  assemblyman  gets. 

In  the  senate,  office  space  is  assigned  by  seniority.    When  a 
member  leaves,  you  know  exactly  who  has  first  choice  for  his 
office.    If  it's  a  very  desirable  office,  you  go  down  the  seniority 
list  and  you  come  to  Senator  X.    "Do  you  want  that  office? 
You're  in  line  for  it,"  and  he'll  say  yes  or  no.    So,  to  that  extent 
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there's  a  lot  less  bickering  and  hard  feelings,  because  it's  a  known 
factor  how  office  space  is  going  to  be  assigned,  and  office  space 
is  very  important  to  members. 

LABERGE:        You  had  mentioned,  when  you  became  executive  officer,  that  you 
loosened  the  purse  strings. 

SAMUEL:        As  an  example,  prior  to  my  becoming  executive  officer,  senators 
had  two  choices  in  the  color  of  their  office  carpet:  red  or  a 
bilious,  yellowish  green.    There  were  other  perks,  such  as  some 
staffing  ratios,  which  were  increased.    Nothing  like  the  assembly, 
but  the  senate  had  been  run  on  a  very,  very  tight  budget  for 
many  years.    I  know  when  Mills  got  deposed  as  pro  tern,  I 
remember  looking  at  the  computer  printout  and  we  had  580 
senate  employees  on  the  payroll.    I  believe  under  Roberti's  [pro] 
temship  that  number  ballooned  up  to  about  1000. 

LABERGE:        I  understand  that  since  Roberti's  been  pro  tern,  too,  a  lot  of  the 
employees  would  be  more  partisan.    Is  that  right? 

SAMUEL:        Very  much  so.    And  that's  happened  with  the  whole  process,  too, 
both  houses.    The  senate  was  always  far  less  partisan  than  the 
assembly;  it  still  is,  but  much  of  the  staff  has  become  politicized. 
A  chairman  comes  in  now  and  often  brings  in  all  new  committee 
staff,  irrespective  of  their  competence.    And  in  addition  to  that, 
they  have  added  staff  whose  job  is  almost  totally  political  in 
nature. 

LABERGE:        Well,  getting  back  to  the  Rules  Committee,  we  have  these  little 
legislative  books  for  each  year,  and  the  last  one  that  I  looked  at 
said  it  met  once  a  week.    Is  that  the  case? 

SAMUEL:         Senate  Rules  Committee  still  meets  Wednesday  afternoons  at 
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1:30. 

L\BERGE:        And  for  instance,  does  the  Rules  Committee  set  everybody's 
meeting  dates?    Is  that  something.  .  .  .  ? 

SAMUEL:        After  the  November  elections,  the  legislature  comes  back  in 
December  for  a  two-year  session.    Leadership  positions  are 
elected,  and  then  the  members  leave  for  the  remainder  of 
December-they  don't  come  back  until  the  first  Monday  in 
January-and  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  stays  behind  and 
organizes  the  house.    The  decisions  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
insofar  as  chairman  of  the  committees,  are  made  unilaterally. 
They're  not  subject  to  house  approval. 

Rules  Committee  sits  down  and  schedules  the  days  when 
the  committees  will  meet,  a  huge  board  is  set  up,  a  huge  chart 
with  names.    It's  a  somewhat  complicated  process.    I  remember 
when  I  was  executive  officer,  trying  to  see  if  we  could  write  a 
computer  program  to  help  make  committee  assignments  and 
schedule  meeting  days.    It  couldn't  be  done.    You  appoint  the 
committees,  and  then  you  have  to  decide  when  they're  going  to 
meet. 

You  know,  "This  committee  can't  meet  on  this  date  because 
three  of  the  members  have  conflicts  with  other  committees."    So, 
it's  a  hit-and-miss  proposition.    You  finally  work  it  out  with  the 
least  number  of  conflicts.    Some  committees  only  meet  every 
other  week  because  of  their  workload.    The  heavier  workload 
committees  meet  weekly.    And  as  I  said,  Rules  Committee  meets 
once  a  week,  on  Wednesdays. 

LABERGE:        How  long  would  the  meetings  go  on? 
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SAMUEL:         Meetings  would  go  on  anywhere  from  half  an  hour  to  three,  four, 
five  hours,  depending  on  the  time  of  session,  the  length  of  the 
agenda.    The  Rules  Committee  meets  generally  in  public  session 
first,  to  hear  legislation  and  other  requests.    After  it  finishes  its 
public  hearing,  the  committee  goes  into  executive  session  to 
consider  personnel  matters  and  a  wide  variety  of  housekeeping 
issues. 

In  the  assembly,  the  speaker  makes  all  of  the  appointments; 
in  the  assembly,  appointments  to  boards  and  commissions  are 
made  by  the  speaker.    In  the  senate,  those  appointments  are 
made  by  the  Rules  Committee,  as  a  committee.    The  pro  tern  and 
the  Democrats  control  the  appointments.    For  all  the  really 
important  appointments,  the  Democrats  determine  who  gets  those. 
But  because  it's  a  small  committee  that  tries  to  work  together,  the 
Republicans  are  entitled  to  a  certain  number  of  appointments,  and 
that's  where  members  will  be  lobbied.    Senator  [William]  Craven, 
who  sits  on  the  committee,  may  get  pressure  from  Republican 
senators,  or  certain  senators,  to  appoint  someone  to  the 
Agricultural  Board.    Rules  Committee,  behind  closed  doors,  makes 
those  appointments. 

LABERGE:        So  would  you  be  at  those  meetings  behind  closed  doors? 

SAMUEL:         Yes. 

LABERGE:        Nobody  else  would. 

SAMUEL:        The  executive  session  would  be  the  five  senators.    The  first  part 
of  the  executive  session  would  be  committee  appointments, 
appointments  to  boards  and  commissions.    There  was  a  senate 
staff  person  who  would  generally  put  all  of  that  material 
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together.    You  might  have  a  board  where  there  were  six  or  seven 
different  people  being  recommended.    There  would  be  a  staff 
person  assigned  to  put  all  that  information  together,  and  that 
staff  person  would  sit  in  with  the  Rules  Committee  for  the  first 
part  of  the  meeting,  discussing  those  appointments  and  answering 
questions  regarding  certain  people  that  members  might  have. 
After  those  appointments  were  made,  that  staff  person  would 
leave,  and  the  five  members  of  Rules  Committee,  plus  the 
executive  officer,  would  remain.    The  executive  officer  is 
responsible  for  putting  together  the  agenda  and  that's  generally 
done  with  the  pro  tern. 

L\BERGE:        So  then  the  way  that  the  decision  was  made,  just  with  the  five 
members,  wasn't  on  record? 

SAMUEL:        Yes,  there  is  a  record. 

LABERGE:        And  the  people  see  it? 

SAMUEL:        I  missed  one  other  person,  the  committee  secretary  stays.    The 
committee  secretary  is  there  to  take  extensive  notes  and  prepare 
minutes  that  are  typed  up  and  kept  under  lock  and  key. 

L\BERGE:        So  if  somebody  wanted  to  see  those  minutes,  could  they?    No? 

SAMUEL:         No.    They're  not  open  to  the  public. 

L\BERGE:        So  the  Rules  Committee  makes  the  appointments  based  on 

information,  for  instance,  that  the  staff  person  would  give,  but 
also  based  on  lobbying  from  other.  .  .  .  ? 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    For  example,  I  remember  one  year  we  had  an  appointment 
to  a  commission  dealing  with  alcoholism  in  California.    The 
committee  sat  there,  behind  closed  doors,  and  there  were  a 
couple  of  people  who  had  been  recommended.    And  then  it  was 
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pointed  out  that  John  Quimby  was  recommended  for  it. 

John  Quimby  was  a  former  assemblyman  who  was  an 
alcoholic,  who  had  a  severe  drinking  problem  when  he  was  in  the 
assembly.    It  was  known  publicly.    John  Quimby  does  not  drink 
anymore,  he's  now  a  lobbyist  for  San  Bernardino  County,  and  he 
spends  a  lot  of  time  talking  with  legislators  about  their  drinking 
problems.    He's  helped  a  lot  of  people.    When   Quimby's  name 
was  mentioned  the  members  said,  "Oh,  of  course,  it's  got  to  be 
John  Quimby." 

Now,  they  went  into  that  meeting  having  no  idea  who  was 
going  to  be  appointed.    Very  often,  when  they  go  into  the 
executive  session,  they'll  have  been  lobbied  by  other  members  to 
make  specific  appointments  to  particular  boards  or  commissions. 
But  very  often,  they're  making  appointments  to  boards  and 
commissions  that  really  no  one  cares  about,  that  they've  received 
no  pressure  on.    In  those  instances,  the  staff  work  and 
recommendations  are  very  important,  because  they'll  want  to 
select  the  person  who's  best  suited  for  that  job. 

Now  to  the  extent  that  there's  a  good  candidate  who  comes 
from  one  of  the  districts  that  a  Rules  Committee  member 
represents,  that's  very  much  a  plus,  or  a  Rules  Committee 
member  may  say,  "Such-and-such  a  senator,  I  know  he'd  like  to 
have  someone  from  his  district  appointed.     Let's  hold  that 
appointment  in  abeyance  and  check  it  out." 

Rules  Committee  would  often  circulate  memos  to  members 
of  the  senate  and  say,  "We  have  appointments  to  certain  boards 
and  commissions.    Do  you  have  anyone  you  would  like  to 
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recommend?"    Staff  would  compile  those  lists.    On  the  very 
important  appointments,  as  is  the  case  with  legislation,  before 
members  go  into  the  meeting  they  generally  know  who's  going  to 
be  appointed.    All  the  lobbying  has  been  done  beforehand.    But 
on  a  lot  of  the  more  mundane  boards  and  commissions,  that 
decision  is  made  in  executive  session  after  some  discussion.    And 
in  those  instances,  staff  recommendation  and  input  is  quite 
important.    It's  very  much  involved  in  the  final  decision. 

LABERGE:        What  would  some  of  the  more  important  appointments  have 
been? 

SAMUEL:        Oh,  those  appointments  that  now  pay  $75,000  or  more  a  year. 

Agricultural  Labor  Relations  Board,  Unemployment  Appeals  Board, 
the  Public  Employees  Relations  Board.    There  are  a  lot  of 
appointments  now  that  carry  large  salaries.    And  of  course,  you 
get  into  the  Coastal  Commission.    Well,  appointments  like  that  do 
not  pay  much,  but  they're  highly  sought  after  and  politically 
sensitive. 

LABERGE:        How  about  the  committee  appointments?    Do  people  know  before 
they  go  into  executive  session  who's  going  to  be  on  what 
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committee,  or  who  the  chairman  will  be? 

SAMUEL:        That's  a  real  lobbying  process.    Members  will  come  in  and  lobby 
individual  members  of  Rules  Committee.    I  remember  one 
appointment  years  ago.    When  Mills  was  pro  tern-stop  me  if  we 
talked  about  this  in  the  last  tape-when  Mills  was  pro  tern,  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Health  Committee  was  open.    Senator 
Paul  Carpenter  wanted  that  appointment  very  badly. 

L\BERGE:        No,  I  don't  think.  .  .  . 
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SAMUEL:         Senator  Paul  Carpenter  wanted  that  chairmanship  very  much. 
Senator  John  Garamendi  also  wanted  that  chairmanship  very 
much.    John  Garamendi  had  been  chairman  of  the  Health 
Committee  in  the  assembly.    I  got  a  call  from  San  Diego  one 
afternoon.    I  never  had  a  call  like  that  before.    It  was  from  a  San 
Diego  doctor  who  spoke  for  a  lot  of  other  doctors. 

He  said  he  had  been  unable  to  get  the  pro  tern  and  he 
wanted  me  to  advise  him  that  the  doctors  in  San  Diego  wanted 
Paul  Carpenter  to  be  appointed  chair  of  the  Senate  Health 
Committee.    But  under  no  circumstances  was  John  Garamendi  to 
get  that  appointment,  because  if  Garamendi  got  it,  the  doctors 
would  never  support  Mills  again  and  might  even  consider 
supporting  his  opponent.    I  reported  that.    Is  that  ringing  some 
bells? 

LABERGE:        It  is  ringing  some  bells,  but  go  on. 

SAMUEL:        I  reported  that  to  Mills,  and  as  the  time  got  close  to  making  a 
decision,  Paul  Carpenter  had  two  votes  and  John  Garamendi  had 
two  votes.    The  Rules  Committee  was  split,  2-2,  on  that 
appointment.    I  sat  in  the  office  with  Mills  one  night  and  he  said, 
"You  know,  I  just  don't  like  John  Garamendi,  but  I  don't  think  the 
public  can  afford  to  have  Paul  Carpenter  chair  that  committee." 
And  Mills  cast  his  vote,  the  deciding  vote,  for  Garamendi,  who 
later  deserted  Mills  for  Roberti,  for  which  Mills  never  forgave 
him.    So  that's  how  some  decisions  are  made. 

LABERGE:        Well,  why  would  he  think  the  people  couldn't  live  with  Paul 
Carpenter? 

SAMUEL:        Well,  he  felt  that  Carpenter  was  far  too  beholden  to  special 
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interests.    Just  the  fact  that  the  doctors  wanted  him  so  badly  and 
did  not,  under  any  circumstances,  want  John  Garamendi  as  chair. 
Mills  thought  it  was  in  the  public  interest  that  Paul  Carpenter  not 
be  chairman.    It  was  more  that  he  didn't  want  Carpenter 
chairman  because  of  that,  than  he  wanted  Garamendi,  because  he 
didn't  particularly  like  John  Garamendi  personally. 

LABERGE:        Would  Paul  Carpenter  then  have  been  on  the  Health  Committee 
anyway?   And  just  not  be  chairman? 

SAMUEL:         I  don't  remember;  he  probably  was  on  the  Health  Committee. 

LABERGE:        Now,  is  that  a  particularly  important  committee? 

SAMUEL:         If  you're  a  doctor,  it  is. 

LABERGE:        That's  true. 

SAMUEL:        And  doctors  are  one  of  the  largest  political  contributors. 

LABERGE:        That's  true,  yes.    Well,  what  other  committees  would  be  plums? 
Like  the  Finance  and  Insurance? 

SAMUEL:        Well,  Finance  and  Insurance;  the  Senate  Governmental 

Organization  Committee,  which  handles  horse  racing  and  liquor 
legislation.    And  of  course  the  Senate  .  .  . 

[End  Tape  5,  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  5,  Side  B] 

SAMUEL:         .  .  .  Finance  Committee.    That  was  considered  the  most  powerful 
committee  in  the  senate.    One  reason  Mills  lost  the  pro  temship 
to  Roberti  was  because  Al  Alquist  failed  to  get  the  committee  one 
year,  when  Al  Alquist  felt  he  was  entitled  to  be  chair  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

LABERGE:        He  didn't  get  it,  and  therefore  in  turn  didn't  support  Mills? 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    He  never  forgave  Mills  for  his  not  getting  that  committee. 
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He  thought  there  was  an  understanding  he  was  going  to  get  it. 
One  of  the  persons  who  played  a  major  role  in  his  not  getting  it 
was  Tony  Beilenson,  the  prior  chairman  who  went  off  to 
Congress.    He  came  back  and  lobbied  for  [Senator  Albert]  Al 
Rodda  or  someone  else  to  get  it,  because  he  didn't  think  Al 
Alquist  should  have  the  committee. 

LABERGE:        And  who  had  Mills's  ear? 

SAMUEL:        Who  had  Mills's  ear,  and  had  Nick  Petris's  ear,  who  was  also  a 
member  of  Rules  Committee. 

LABERGE:        Do  you  have  any  other  anecdotes  about  chairmanships,  how 

someone  did  get  a  chairmanship  or  didn't,  or  how  they  got  on  a 
committee  that  they  wanted  to? 

SAMUEL:        There's  an  anecdote  involving  [Senator  Randolph]  Randy  Collier 
and  [Senator]  Alan  Robbins.    Alan  Robbins  very  much  wanted  to 
get  a  committee  chairmanship.    That  was  the  year  there  was 
tremendous  pressure  on  Mills  to  dump  Randolph  Collier  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  replace  him.    It 
was  right  after  the  election  [December,  1974]  and  the  house  was 
going  to  have  to  be  reorganized. 

Mills  came  up  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  after  sending  a  memo 
to  all  Democratic  senators  saying  that  he  would  be  in  his  office 
Sunday  afternoon  from  about  three  o'clock  till  six  o'clock  to  meet 
with  any  members.    That  memo  was  not  sent  to  Randolph  Collier. 
Mills  just  did  not  want  to  confront  Collier  with  the  fact  he  was 
going  to  be  dumped  as  chairman  of  Senate  Finance,  a  decision 
that  had  already  been  made. 

So  we  were  in  Mills's  office:  John  Williamson  (who  was  the 
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executive  officer  at  the  time),  myself  (I  was  Mills's  assistant),  the 
senator,  and  his  secretary,  Madeline  [Haskins],  who  was  outside 
to  receive  people.    Alan  Robbins  came  in,  sat  down,  started 
talking  and  said  that  he  would  like  to  chair  a  committee.    And 
John  Williamson  said,  "Well,  how  about  Finance?"  somewhat 
facetiously,  and  Robbins,  who  was  very  serious  about  the  matter, 
said,  "Oh,  no.    I  wasn't  thinking  about  anything  like  that.    I  was 
thinking  about  something  smaller." 

A  little  bi-play  was  going  on,  and  the  fact  was,  Alan 
Robbins  was  not  going  to  get  a  committee;  Mills  was  not  going 
to  give  him  a  committee  because  of  his  reputation  and  the  way 
Alan  Robbins  behaved.    Then  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door  and 
Collier  came  in.    He  looked  around  and  said,  "Oh,  I  see  you  have 
staff  here."    And  I  said,  "Senator,  can  I  get  you  a  drink?"    He  sat 
down  and  said,  'Yes,  get  me  a  drink."    A  little  dialogue  took 
place,  and  he  said,  "Jim,  can  I  talk  to  you?"    That  was  the  pro 
tem  and  Mills  said,  "Of  course." 

So  they  got  up  and  went  out  the  side  door  to  a  small  area 
adjacent  to  the  office.    They  stayed  out  there  for  about  fifteen 
minutes,  came  back,  Collier  sat  down  next  to  Robbins,  picked  up 
his  drink,  and  a  few  words  were  said.    And  at  one  poiht-I  was 
looking  at  both  Robbins  and  Collier-Robbins  said  something  to 
Collier  and  Collier  said,  Tm  not  the  chairman."    And  Robbins 
more  or  less  turned  white  and  said,  "What!?"    And  Collier  said, 
"The  man  just  told  me.    I'm  not  the  chairman."    With  that, 
Robbins  suddenly  realized  he  wasn't  going  to  get  anything.    He 
just  stood  up  and  literally  ran  out  of  the  room. 
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Collier  stayed  behind  for  a  few  minutes,  continued  a  very 
social  conversation,  finished  his  drink,  and  left.    Mills  told  us 
about  their  conversation,  that  he  had  told  Randy  he  was  going  to 
have  to  remove  him  as  chair  and  was  willing  to  give  him  some 
other  committee  if  he  wanted  it.    Collier  said,  "No.    I  only 
wanted  to  be  chairman  of  Finance." 

Collier  left.    He  then  went  around  and  checked  very 
carefully  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he,  in  fact,  didn't  have 
the  support  and  votes  to  keep  the  Finance  chairmanship.    Prior  to 
chairing  Finance,  he  had  been  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Transportation  Committee  for  many  years.    The  Senate 
Transportation  Committee  had  been  promised  to  Jack  Schrade;  it 
had  almost  been  announced  publicly.    Everyone  knew  that  Jack 
Schrade,  who  had  been  chair  of  the  Senate  Business  and 
Professions  Committee  for  years,  was  going  to  be  announced  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Transportation  Committee. 

Collier  went  around  and  wound  up  talking  to  Al  Alquist. 
There  was  a  feeling,  "Well,  poor  Randy,  we've  got  to  do 
something  for  him."    Alquist  talked  to  Schrade;  and  Schrade  said, 
"Okay.    I  won't  take  Transportation  Committee,  Randy  can  have 
Transportation  Committee  back."    Collier  never  discussed  this  with 
Mills.    Alquist  went  to  Mills  and  explained  the  deal  that  had  been 
arranged.    He  said  it  was  acceptable  to  everyone  else  for  Collier 
to  get  the  Transportation  Committee  back.    Mills  agreed  that  the 
Rules  Committee  would  do  it. 

Before  Rules  Committee  ever  acted  officially  and  made  the 
announcement,  Collier  put  out  a  press  release  saying  that  because 
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he  was  up  for  reelection  and  faced  with  the  pressures  of 
campaigning,  he  was  resigning  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  asking  to  be  appointed  chair  of  the  Transportation 
Committee  because  that  committee  was  very  important  to  his 
district.    It  was  incredible  the  way  Collier  handled  it.    At  the 
same  time,  Alan  Robbins,  who  was  a  neophyte,  just  came 
completely  unglued  when  he  heard  that  Mills  had  been  able  to 
dump  Collier  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.    It  soon 
became  apparent  to  him  that  he  was  being  played  with  and  he 
wasn't  going  to  get  anything  under  Mills. 

L/vBERGE:        And  so  it  did  happen  that  way? 

SAMUEL:         It  did  happen  that  way.    Yes. 

LABERGE:        And  Alan  Robbins  didn't  get  anything. 

SAMUEL:        Alan  Robbins  did  not  get  a  committee  chairmanship.    A  few  years 
later  Robbins  was  telling  lobbyists  that  he  was  going  to  get  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee;  he  was  going  to  be  chair.    Several 
lobbyists  came  to  Mills  and  asked  him:  one,  is  it  true?,  and  two, 
if  it  isn't  true,  could  he  stop  Alan  Robbins  from  trying  to  shake 
them  down  for  money,  saying  he  was  going  to  be  chair  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee?    The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  as  long  as 
Mills  was  pro  tem,  Alan  Robbins  was  not  going  to  get  a 
chairmanship,  as  was  the  case  with  Paul  Carpenter.    Both  of  them 
ultimately  threw  in  with  Roberti  in  exchange  for  top  positions 
and  are  now  convicted  felons. 

LABERGE:        That  says  something  for  Mills  and  your  evaluation  that  he  was 
one  of  the  last  moral  or  honest  pro  terns. 

SAMUEL:        Yes,  he  was.    I  would  say  you  couldn't  be  any  more  honest  than 
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Jim  Mills  and  still  be  pro  tern.    It's  not  to  say  that  he  didn't  do 
some  things  that  you  would  say,  "Well,  does  he  really  have  to  do 
that?"    But  they  were  not  illegal  things,  just  unfortunate 
compromises  that  he  felt  had  to  be  made. 

But  there  was  a  line  that  Mills  would  not  cross.    And, 
unfortunately,  that's  a  line  that  I  think  has  been  crossed  and  [is] 
one  of  the  reasons  for  Prop.  140.    I  was  asked  by  a  member  of 
the  press  what  I  thought  about  Prop.  140.    My  response  was,  "It 
ain't  right,  but  they  deserve  it,"  which  is  unfortunate. 

L\BERGE:        Was  this  just  recently? 

SAMUEL:        This  was  recently.    And  I  told  the  reporter,  no,  he  could  not 
quote  me.    [Laughter] 

LABERGE:        From  the  Sacramento  Bee? 

SAMUEL:         It  was  a  wire  service  reporter.    He  could  use  the  quote,  but  not 
attribute  it  to  me.    He  could  say,  "A  former  disgruntled  employee" 
or  whatever.    [Laughter] 

L\BERGE:        Well,  tell  me  about  the  Joint  Rules  Committee.    Or  is  that  what 
we  were  talking  about  before,  the  free  conference  committee? 

SAMUEL:         No,  the  Joint  Rules  is  completely  different.    The  Joint  Rules 
Committee  is  a  huge,  unwieldy  committee.    It  has  twelve 
members  from  each  house,  twenty-four  members.    The  chair  of 
the  Joint  Rules  Committee  has  always  been  the  chairman  of  the 
Assembly  Rules  Committee. 

LABERGE:        Who  is  different  from  the  speaker? 

SAMUEL:        Who  is  different  from  the  speaker  but  who  is  appointed  by  the 
speaker.    That  committee  oversees  those  functions  which  are  the 
responsibility  of  both  houses:  building  security,  the  basement 
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SAMUEL:        garage,  the  overall  operation  of  the  building  separate  and  apart 
from  the  individual  offices  of  each  house.    Those  matters  which 
fall  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  each  individual  Rules  Committee-- 
and  certain  services  are  combined-come  under  Joint  Rules 
Committee. 

Probably  the  biggest  responsibility  the  Joint  Rules  has  had 
in  recent  years,  or  probably  in  this  century,  was  the  historic 
restoration  of  the  Capitol.    There  was  a  lot  of  infighting  and 
disagreement  and  acrimony;  it  was  a  very  bitter  affair.    The  Joint 
Rules  Committee  appointed  a  subcommittee  to  oversee  it,  the 
restoration  of  the  Capitol.    There  were  three  members  from  the 
assembly,  three  from  the  senate-two  Democrats  and  one 
Republican  from  each  house.    The  senate  contingent  was  Jim 
Mills,  Bill  Craven,  and  Nick  Petris.    The  assembly,  as  I  recall,  had 
[Assemblyman  William]  Bill  Lancaster,  [Assemblyman  Louis]  Lou 
Papan,  and  I  forget  who  the  third  one  was.    I  did  not  get 
involved  in  the  restoration  until  1980. 

The  restoration  of  the  state  Capitol  began  in  1975  and  was 
completed  in  '82.    John  Williamson  was  very  much  involved  as 
executive  officer.    I  replaced  John  the  fall  of  1979.    I  was  only 
executive  officer  for  a  year.    But  during  that  time  and  after  Mills 
was  deposed,  I  continued  my  involvement  in  the  restoration 
project. 

If  the  assembly  had  had  its  way,  it  probably  would  have 
finished  the  project  two  years  earlier;  if  the  senate  had  had  its 
way,  it  might  have  been  two  years  later.    That's  a  little  facetious, 
but  the  battle  was  over  the  authenticity  of  the  restoration.    The 
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SAMUEL:        assembly  essentially  did  not  care.    It  wanted  that  building 

completed  so  they  could  be  in  it  as  soon  as  possible.    Mills,  an 
historian  and  former  museum  curator,  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  restoration  project  being  undertaken.    He  was  personally 
committed  to  retaining  the  historical  integrity  of  the  building,  but 
his  efforts  were  often  thwarted  by  the  assembly. 

There  were  some  very  bitter  battles.    Probably  the  bitterest 
one  dealt  with  [Queen]  Isabella.    If  you're  familiar  with  the 
Capitol  rotunda,  there's  a  statue  of  Isabella  and  [Christopher] 
Columbus  kneeling  before  her.    Actually,  it  has  a  prominent  role 
in  the  current  quincentennial  celebration.    Isabella  was  donated 
to.  ...  It's  a  marble  statue,  crafted  from  marble  in  Italy  by  a 
well-known  sculptor. 

It  was  purchased  by  D.O.  Mills,  who  donated  it  to 
California  in  1883.    Isabella  was  donated  on  the  condition  that  it 
would  be  permanently  placed  in  the  Capitol  rotunda.    The 
governor  of  California,  when  he  accepted  it,  made  a  statement, 
"This  will  adorn  the  rotunda  for  all  time."   And  it  sits  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  rotunda. 

Well,  when  the  restoration  project  began  in  1975,  they  had 
to  clear  out  the  historic  wing.    They  removed  Isabella.    At  the 
time,  the  understanding  was  Isabella  would  be  cleaned  up, 
refurbished,  and  returned  to  the  rotunda,  because  it  had  always 
been  in  there.    In  Sacramento,  people  would  often  say,  "I'll  meet 
you  by  the  statue.    I'll  meet  you  by  Isabella."    It  was  a  well- 
known  landmark. 

But  as  the  restoration  project  reached  the  halfway  point,  the 
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SAMUEL:        assembly  started  making  soundings,  "Well,  we  don't  know  if  we 
want  Isabella  to  come  back."    But  no  one  ever  thought  too  much 
of  that  because  there  was  an  agreement.    When  I  became 
executive  officer,  I  had  had  a  discussion  with  [Frederick]  Fred 
Taugher--who  was  my  counterpart  in  the  assembly-about  Isabella. 
He  agreed  that,  yes,  there  was  an  understanding  that  when  the 
restoration  was  completed  Isabella  would  be  returned. 

Mills  was  deposed  as  pro  tern,  Roberti  came  in,  Joint  Rules 
was  changed  around  a  bit,  a  new  subcommittee  was  appointed. 
But  Mills  was  kept  on  Joint  Rules  Committee  because  Roberti, 
wanted  to  maintain  as  good  a  relationship  as  possible  with  him. 
Mills  continued  to  be  the  senate's  lead  representative  on  the  Joint 
Rules'  subcommittee  overseeing  the  restoration  project. 

After  Roberti's  election,  we  had  our  first  meeting.    I 
remember  getting  up  and  making  a  presentation  because  the 
question  of  Isabella  came  up.    I  recounted  my  conversation  with 
Fred  Taugher,  that  there  was  the  understanding  Isabella  would  be 
returned  when  the  project  was  completed.    At  that  point, 
[Assemblyman]  Art  Agnos,  who  apparently  had  been  lobbied  by 
Lou  Papan  and  clearly  did  not  want  Isabella  to  come  back,  Agnos 
said,  "Now  wait  a  minute.    Was  there  ever  a  vote?    Did  the  Joint 
Rules  Committee  ever  vote  on  it?"    "No,  but  there  is  an 
understanding."    "Understanding  be  damned,  Isabella  doesn't  come 
back  unless  the  Joint  Rules  Committee  votes  to  bring  it  back." 

That  was  a  bombshell  because,  as  I  said  earlier,  Joint  Rules 
Committee  has  twenty-four  members,  twelve  from  each  house. 
But  for  Joint  Rules  Committee  to  formally  adopt  anything  requires 
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SAMUEL:         a  majority  of  the  members  from  each  house  to  vote  yes.    So,  you 
can't  have  twelve  senators  and  one  assemblyman;  it  has  to  be  at 
least  seven  of  the  twelve  assemblymen  and  seven  of  the  twelve 
senators. 

Because  the  Joint  Rules  Committee  is  so  large  and 
cumbersome  and  it's  hard  to  get  twenty-four  members  together, 
there's  a  provision  in  the  rules  which  is  very  unique  and  unusual. 
It  provides  that  Joint  Rules  Committee  may  take  action  whereby 
each  contingent,  the  senate  contingent,  takes  action  on  an  item 
separately,  and  the  assembly  contingent  takes  its  action  on  that 
same  item  separately,  and  then  those  two  separate  actions  are 
joined.    So  each  contingent  can  meet  separately  at  a  different 
time  to  hear  that  one  item. 

At  first,  Mills  was  livid.    He  was  just  livid.    It  was  obvious 
there  was  no  way  that  Isabella  could  be  brought  back,  because 
the  assembly  wasn't  going  to  vote  to  bring  Isabella  back,  and  that 
violated  the  prior  understanding.    We  went  around  and  around 
on  that  one. 

Finally,  it  occurred  to  us,  it  was  an  election  year.    Art 
Agnos  was  running  for  reelection.    Italians  are  fairly  influential  in 
San  Francisco,  so  we  started  a  little  publicity  campaign  on  how 
Isabella  should  come  back  to  the  Capitol,  got  some  people 
interested  in  that.    Then  the  twelve  members  of  the  senate 
contingent  met,  and  held  a  public  hearing  on  bringing  Isabella 
back.    We  had  some  Italians  from  San  Francisco  come  up. 
Roberti  was  chairing  the  hearing,  acting  as  Italian  as  he  could, 
and  the  senate  contingent  voted  unanimously  to  bring  Isabella 
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SAMUEL:        back. 

Then  the  senate  said,  "Of  course,  now  that  we've  done  it, 
you  have  to  convince  the  assembly  to  do  the  same  thing."   Well, 
the  pressure  on  Art  Agnos  was  absolutely  incredible.    The  Knights 
of  Columbus  in  San  Francisco,  and  all  the  Italian  organizations 
quickly  set  upon  Agnos.    He  was  up  for  reelection  and  caved  in 
very  fast.    He  then  put  pressure  on  Papan  and  finally,  the 
assembly  contingent  had  its  separate  hearing  on  Isabella. 

I'll  never  forget,  some  old  Italian  came  up  from  San 
Francisco  to  testify.    He  was  right  out  of  The  Godfather.    He  had 
a  heavy  Italian  accent.    He  addressed  Papan,  who  was  chairing 
the  assembly  contingent,  as  "Mr.  Pa-pan,"  and  said  very 
graciously,  "I  know  you  will  do  the  right  thing,"  but  the  whole 
time  this  velvet  glove  had  an  iron  fist  in  it.    And  it  was  almost 
like,  'You  don't  bring  that  statue  back,  there's  a  contract  out." 
The  assembly  contingent  voted  to  bring  Isabella  back.    At  that 
time  there  was  no  idea  we  were  going  to  have  the 
quincentennial,  and  that  Isabella  was  going  to  be  one  of  its  focal 
points  in  California. 

Another  incident  that  comes  to  mind  dealing  with  the  clash 
over  historical  authenticity.    A  lot  of  the  restoration  work  was 
based  on  photographs.    There's  a  balcony  in  the  back  of  each 
chamber.    In  the  center  of  each  balcony  they  were  putting  a 
clock,  so  people  on  the  floor  could  look  up  there  and  see  what 
time  it  was.    It  was  a  little  round  clock. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  project,  after  both  chambers  had 
been  completed,  our  historical  architect  found  an  old  photo  that 
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SAMUEL:        was  taken  in  the  early  1900s  from  the  floor  of  the  assembly 

chamber  looking  up  at  the  balcony.    And  there  in  the  center  of 
the  balcony  was  a  clock  surrounded  by  historical  wooden 
framework.    While  no  such  picture  of  the  senate  existed,  we 
knew  because  the  way  the  chambers  were  constructed  that  if  the 
assembly  had  a  clock  with  historical  framework  around  it,  the 
senate  would  have  had  the  same  framework. 

At  that  point  the  senate  felt  it  was  extremely  important  to 
restore  the  chambers  in  an  historically  accurate  fashion.    But  the 
assembly  wanted  no  part  of  that.    It  thought  the  wooden 
framework  might  obstruct  someone's  view,  sitting  in  the  balcony. 
They  had  already  completed  their  balcony,  so  forget  it.    But  the 
senate  contingent  appropriated  $40,000  to  construct  the 
framework.    If  you  walk  into  the  two  chambers  today  and  look 
up  at  the  balconies,  in  the  senate  balcony  you'll  see  a  clock  with 
the  historical  wooden  framework  around  it,  which  no  one  knows 
100  percent  for  sure  whether  in  fact  that  existed,  because  the 
picture  was  taken  in  the  assembly  chamber,  but  the  assembly 
chamber  just  has  a  little  clock  in  the  balcony.    The  assembly  did 
not  have  the  same  feeling  for  the  historical  integrity  of  the 
building  as  the  senate  had. 

I  think  when  you  called,  you  asked  about  the  lieutenant 
governors. 

LABERGE:      Yes. 

SAMUEL:         The  lieutenant  governor  has  two  titles.    One,  lieutenant  governor; 
the  other  is  president  of  the  senate,  which  sounds  rather 
prestigious.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lieutenant  governor  plays  no 
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role  in  the  operation  of  the  senate.    Longstanding  tradition 
is.  ...  Well,  technically,  he's  the  presiding  officer. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact  and  longstanding  tradition,  the 
lieutenant  governor  has  only  presided  once  a  year.    Every  two 
years,  now.    When  the  legislature  reconvenes  for  a  new  session, 
the  lieutenant  governor  presides  over  the  swearing-in  of  the 
officers.    When  those  ceremonies  are  finished,  he  leaves  and  does 
not  come  back  again  until  the  next  legislative  session  is  convened. 

Except,  the  rules  provide  that  when  a  measure  is  before  the 
senate  needing  twenty-one  votes,  and  the  house  is  deadlocked  at 
20-20,  then  the  lieutenant  governor  may  be  called  upon  to  cast 
the  deciding  vote.    But  only  when  it's  deadlocked  20-20.    I  think 
that's  only  happened  once;  it's  only  happened  once  as  long  as  I've 
been  in  Sacramento.    That  was  in  1975,  maybe  you've  heard  the 
story  from  others. 
I  don't  think  I  have. 

[Assemblyman]  Willie  Brown  had  a  bill,  the  consenting  adult  bill, 
which  was  very  controversial.    It  said  you  can  do  whatever  you 
want  behind  closed  doors,  as  long  as  it's  not  hurting  anyone  and 
you  have  two  consenting  adults.    That  legislation  passed  the 
assembly,  got  through  the  senate  committees,  and  was  on  the 
floor  of  the  senate.    It  was  very  controversial. 

When  it  came  up  on  the  floor  of  the  senate,  the  opposition 
was  well  organized  and  primarily  Republican.    In  no  time  at  all, 
the  count  was  quickly  twenty  "no"  votes  and  maybe  twelve  or 
thirteen  "aye"  votes.    It  needed  twenty-one  votes  to  pass;  one 
more  "no"  vote  and  it  was  dead.    That  was  in  the  morning,  and 
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as  the  day  dragged  on,  Brown  was  in  the  back  of  the  chamber, 
working  members  and  getting  up  to  fifteen  votes,  sixteen  votes, 
seventeen  votes,  eighteen  votes.    Suddenly  it  looked  like  he  could 
get  twenty  votes  for  it  and  be  deadlocked  at  20-20. 

[Mervyn]  Merv  Dymally,  the  Democratic  lieutenant 
governor,  could  then  cast  the  deciding  vote.    At  that  point 
[Senator  Newton]  Newt  Russell  got  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
senate-Newt's  a  very  conservative  Republican-and  rums  his  mike 
on  and  says,  "Russell  requests  changing  his  vote  from  "aye"  to 
"not  voting."    If  that  were  permitted,  then  there  would  be 
nineteen  "no"  votes,  and  even  if  the  yeses  got  up  to  twenty,  that's 
not  a  tie.    But  Russell  needed  twenty-one  votes  to  change  his 
vote  from  "no"  to  "not  voting."    He  could  only  get  twenty  votes. 
L\BERGE:        You  mean,  people  had  to  vote  to  whether  he  could  do  that? 
SAMUEL:        Right.    They  had  to  waive  the  rule,  because  to  change  your  vote 
requires  a  rule  waiver.    And  that  required  twenty-one  votes.    He 
got  twenty  votes,  but  he  couldn't  get  that  twenty-first  vote.    Sure 
enough,  the  bill  got  twenty  yes  votes. 

Merv  Dymally  was  in  Denver  when  the  bill  was  first  taken 
up.    At  that  point,  he  was  on  a  plane  coming  back  to 
Sacramento.    The  CHP  [California  Highway  Patrol]  picked  him  up 
at  the  airport,  drove  him  to  the  chamber  in  the  late  afternoon  or 
early  evening,  and  he  cast  the  twenty-first  vote. 

It  always  surprised  me  that  this  vote  was  never  used  against 
Dymally  when  he  ran  for  reelection.    I  always  thought  it  would 
be.    The  bill  was  signed  by  [Governor  Ronald]  Reagan.    I  don't 
know  if  there's  any  other  situation  where  the  lieutenant  governor 
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has  ever  voted,  and  because  of  that,  I  don't  think  the  lieutenant 
governor  will  ever  get  to  vote  again,  unless  for  some  reason  the 
legislature  wants  to  put  him  on  the  spot,  because  the  people  who 
want  to  kill  something  will  never  let  the  no  vote  get  to  twenty  in 
a  similar  situation.    They'll  just  let  it  up  to  nineteen,  and  the 
twentieth  person  won't  vote.    Because  a  20-20  tie  is  the  only 
situation  where  the  lieutenant  governor  can  vote. 

LABERGE:        That's  interesting  to  me,  too,  that  Willie  Brown  was  there  in  the 
senate  lobbying.    Is  that  common? 

SAMUEL:         It's  not  uncommon. 

LABERGE:        Oh,  okay. 

SAMUEL:         I'm  sure  you've  heard  this  one,  too.    [Assemblyman]  Jesse  Unruh 
and  [Senator]  George  Miller  were  bitter  enemies,  very  bitter 
enemies.   Although  at  times-and  Fve  heard  this  from  George 
Miller's  son  George  who's  now  a  congressman-thai  occasionally 
his  father  and  Jesse  Unruh  would  sit  down  behind  closed  doors 
with  a  couple  bottles  of  booze  and  get  roaring  drunk  and  talk 
and  yell  at  each  other.    One  year,  I  think  Reagan  was  governor, 
there  was  a  massive  tax  bill,  which  Unruh  was  pushing,  and 
George  Miller  was  opposed  to  it.    It  went  through  the  assembly, 
and  got  to  the  senate  floor. 

That  was  in  the  days  when  Jesse  was  rather  large.    He  was 
in  back  of  the  senate  chamber,  walking  around  the  senate  floor, 
lobbying  members  on  this  bill  that  George  Miller,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  in  fact  the  most 
powerful  senator,  was  violently  opposed  to.    Miller  turned  around 
and  gave  his  famous  "little  Nero"  speech,  something  to  the  effect 
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that,  "Who  is  this  little  Nero  befouling  our  chamber?"    He 
publicly  ripped  Jesse  Unruh  up  and  down  for  working  the  bill  on 
the  senate  floor. 

But  members  were  allowed  in  the  other  chamber.    Except 
the  senate  required  assembly  members  to  wear  a  coat  when  they 
came  on  the  senate  floor.    [Laughter]    I  don't  know  if  that*  still 
the  case,  but  at  the  time  it  was.    They'd  let  them  on  the  floor, 
but  they'd  have  to  put  a  jacket  on.    Like  some  fancy  restaurants 
require  you  to  have  certain  attire.    In  those  days  Willie  Brown 
was  famous  for  some  of  his  sartorial  splendor.  One  year  he  was 
wearing  a  Nehru  jacket  on  the  assembly  floor.    Of  course,  now 
the  speaker's  attire  is  right  out  of  GO  [Gentlemen's  Quarterly"! . 
[Laughter] 

That's  interesting,  too,  that  Reagan  signed  that  bill. 
Yes,  and  he  signed  the  abortion  bill.    Beilenson's  abortion  bill  was 
signed  by  Reagan1.    In  Reagan's  first  term,  he  signed  a  huge, 
massive  tax  increase,  and  because  of  that  tax  increase  we  wound 
up  with  Prop.  132.    Reagan's  tax  bill  created  a  huge  surplus. 
That's  one  of  the  reasons  for  Prop.  13  passing.    Reagan  was  far 
more  liberal  fiscally  than  George  Deukmejian. 
Would  you  like  to  comment  on  Reagan's  staff?    Did  you  work 
much  with  them? 
I  think  we  talked  about  that. 


[End  Tape  5,  Side  B] 


1.  S.B.  462,  1967  Reg.  Sess.,  Gal.  Stat.,  ch.  327  (1967). 

2.  Proposition  13  (June  1978). 
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[Begin  Tape  6,  Side  A] 

LABERGE:        Do  you  have  other  notes? 

SAMUEL:        No,  I  was  just  looking.    I  don't  have  any  notes  on  that.    I  don't 
have  a  whole  lot  of  recollections  about  his  staff.    He  was  very 
dependent  on  his  staff.    The  staff  was  a  regular  businesslike 
operation.    Not  too  many  of  them  stayed  around  after  five  or  six 
o'clock.    Reagan  did  not  have  the  cast  of  fascinating  personalities 
that  [Jerry]  Brown  had  on  his  staff  when  he  was  governor.    I 
would  say  Reagan's  staff  was  much  more  businesslike,  probably 
more  serious.    I  had  dealings  with  George  Steffes,  who  was  his 
chief  legislative  person.    George  was  very  good  to  deal  with  and 
is  now  a  lobbyist.    In  fact,  I  think  he  was  used  in  one  of  the 
Texas  governor's  races  to  be  a  political  consultant.    You  probably 
interviewed  George  Steffes. 

LABERGE:       You  know,  Tve  heard  the  name,  but  I  don't  know  if  we  have. 

SAMUEL:        If  you  haven't,  you  certainly  should.    I  think  George  came  up 

fairly  early  in  the  administration  and  was  the  chief  lobbyist,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  better-known  lobbyists  in  Sacramento.  A  very 
good  lobbyist,  very  highly  respected. 

L\BERGE:        Who  does  he  lobby  for? 

SAMUEL:         George  has  over  fifty  clients.    A  lot  of  them  would  probably  be 
considered  smaller  accounts,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty  thousand 
dollar  accounts.    George  has  about  three  or  four  people  working 
for  him;  he's  known  as  very  good  to  work  for.    You  can  look  in 
the  lobbyist  book  and  you  see.    As  I  say,  he's  got  over  fifty 
clients.    Generally,  business-type  clients. 

LABERGE:        Anyone  else  you  know  that  we  should  think  about  interviewing? 
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SAMUEL:        You're  going  back  to  the  Reagan  years  now? 

LABERGE:        Well,  actually,  we've  done  a  lot  on  the  Reagan  years.    Jerry 

Brown.  .  .  . 
SAMUEL:        Yes,  but  George  has  that  continuity  from  then  to  now,  and  he's 

still  here. 

LABERGE:       Yes,  he's  still  here. 
SAMUEL:         I'm  sure  you've  probably  done  most  of  them.    You've  done  Jack 

Grose,  I  guess.    Jack  Crose-I  think  when  [Chief  Assistant  to 

Speaker  of  Assembly]  Larry  Margolis  left,  Jack  Grose  took  Larry's 

place. 
LABERGE:        I  know  we've  done  Larry  Margolis1,  but  I  don't  know  if  we've 

done  Jack  Grose. 
SAMUEL:         But  Larry  is  away  from  the  scene  now.    Jack  is  still  lobbying,  and 

is  still  very  much  a  part  of  it.    And  I'm  sure  you've  done 

[Assemblyman  James  D.]  Garibaldi2. 

LABERGE:      Yes. 

SAMUEL:        Garibaldi  probably  knows  more  than  anyone  alive  now. 
LABERGE:        Well,  how  about  your  impressions  of  Jesse  Unruh,  which  we 

never  talked  about. 
SAMUEL:         I  never  had  any  dealings  with  Unruh  until  I  went  to  work  for  the 

senate.    In  the  analyst's  office  I  never  had  any  contact  with  him. 


1.  Larry  Margolis,  Oral  History  Interview,  conducted  1989  by  Carole  Hicke, 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  for  the 
California  State  Archives  State  Government  Oral  History  Program. 

2.  James  D.  Garibaldi,  Oral  History  Interview,  conducted  1989  by  Carole 
Hicke,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  for  the 
California  State  Archives  State  Government  Oral  History  Program. 
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SAMUEL:         When  I  was  consultant  to  the  Assembly  Transportation 

Committee,  I  never  had  any  direct  contact  with  the  speaker,  it 
was  always  through  his  staff.    The  chief  of  staff  or  whoever 
would  send  a.  ...  "The  speaker  wants  this,  the  speaker  wants 
that."   When  I  went  to  work  for  Mills,  then  I  began  to  have  some 
contact  with  Unruh.    But  I  only  have  impressions.    Mills  whom 
you've  interviewed  always  thought  the  world  of  Unruh. 

In  most  of  my  dealings  with  Unruh,  he  was  always  after  me 
to  have  Mills  open  up  a  southern  California  office.    He  was 
always  telling  Mills,  'You've  got  to  open  up  a  southern  California 
office  to  increase  your  political  base."    Mills  never  did  that.    He 
didn't  particularly  want  to  do  it  and  he'd  blame  me.    He  was 
telling  Jesse,  "Oh,  I'm  having  some  problems  with  Bruce.    We're 
talking  about  it."   I  remember  Unruh  yelled  at  me  a  few  times 
about  that. 

One  of  the  things  Unruh  was  known  for  when  he  was 
speaker  would  be  to  ask  other  members,  "What  do  you  think  I 
should  do?"    Even  if  he  didn't  particularly  respect  the  judgement 
of  that  member,  that  was  something  he  would  do,  because 
legislators-as  do  most  people-like  to  be  asked,  "Do  you  have  a 
suggestion?    What  do  you  think  I  should  do?"    Even  if  the  advice 
isn't  followed,  it's  flattering  to  be  asked. 

Unruh  had  a  very,  very  persuasive  personality.    He  was  the 
kind  of  person  who,  when  he  walked  into  a  room,  you  would  feel 
his  presence.    [San  Francisco  Mayor  Joseph]  Joe  Alioto  had  that. 
Certain  people.  .  .  .  Willie  Brown  has  it.    But  as  far  as  a  lot  of 
insight  into  Unruh,  you've  talked  to  the  people.  .  .  .  Phil  Schott, 
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who  was  very  close  to  him,  Larry  Margolis,  Jim  Mills,  Jerry 
Waldie-these  four  people  can  tell  you  as  much  about  Jesse  Unruh 
as  anyone. 

LABERGE:        Well,  the  other  thing  we  haven't  talked  about  is  the  press. 

SAMUEL:  I  have  just  a  few  observations.  My  impression  is  the  press  has 
become  much  more  influential  in  recent  years,  as  the  image  of 
the  elected  official  has  declined.  Did  I  tell  you  the  story  about 
Frank  Chambers? 

LABERGE:        I  don't  think  so. 

SAMUEL:        Okay,  because  it's  a  roundabout  way  to  one  of  my  observations 
on  the  press.    Frank  Chambers  was  Governor  Pat  Brown's  chief 
lobbyist  for  many  years.    After  Brown  lost  to  Reagan,  Frank 
became  the  lobbyist  for  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District,  the 
BART  lobbyist.    I  got  to  know  Frank  then  because  I  was 
consultant  to  the  Assembly  Transportation  Committee.    Frank 
would  come  across  as  very  rough  and  crude,  and  he  was  using 
foul,  ten-letter  words  before  that  was  in  vogue.    He  had  a  real 
rough  tongue.    But  it  was  Frank  Chambers;  you  just  accepted  it 
because  it  was  Frank.    In  fact,  he  was  a  very  well-educated  man. 
He  had  been  in  the  seminary,  but  he  would  play  the  part  of  the 
buffoon.    However,  he  was  very  effective. 

Years  later,  I  guess  sometime  in  the  seventies,  when  I  was 
working  for  Mills,  Frank  was  in  my  office  and  he  was  saying 
something.  ...  It  doesn't  matter  what  he  was  talking  about,  he 
was  trying  to  tell  me  something.    I  must  have  had  a  vacant  look 
in  my  eyes,  because  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Bruce,  I  know 
what  you're  thinking.    You're  thinking  you've  heard  it  before. 
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You're  thinking  you've  heard  Chambers  say  that  before.    Well,  let 
me  tell  you  something  about  this  place.    If  you  say  something 
often  enough  around  here,  even  if  it's  not  true,  it  sometimes 
becomes  true." 

I  think  there's  a  lot  of  that  in  Sacramento.    A  rumor  starts 
and  it  really  has  no  foundation;  but  it  keeps  getting  repeated,  it 
takes  on  a  life  of  its  own,  and  it  does  become  true.    There  are 
situations  where  the  press  will  start  repeating  that  rumor,  giving 
it  more  currency.    There  are  people  in  the  press  who  are,  in  a 
sense  frustrated,  frustrated  politicians  and  legislators. 

A  classic  example,  I  think,  was  Ed  Salzman.    I  first  met  Ed 
Salzman  in  the  sixties,  when  I  was  with  the  Assembly 
Transportation  Committee.    Ed  was  a  reporter  for  the  Oakland 
Tribune.    Perhaps  you've  heard  the  name  Ed  Salzman. 
Oh,  I  have.    I've  read  some  of  his  articles  in  the  California 
Journal. 

Ed  Salzman  was  a  frustrated  legislator.    When  he  was  with  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  the  assemblyman  from  Hayward  was  Carlos 
Bee,  who  was  also  the  speaker  pro  tern,  the  presiding  officer  in 
the  assembly.    An  effective  legislator,  very  well  liked.    At  one 
time  he  ran  for  the  speakership.  Ed  used  to  go  in  and  talk  to 
Carlos  Bee.    Ed  had  all  kinds  of  ideas,  especially  in  the  area  of 
transportation.    He  would  talk  to  Carlos  and  say,  "Gee,  Carlos. 
What  do  you  think  of  legislation  to  do  such-and-such?"    And  as 
the  conversation  would  evolve,  Bee  would  come  back  and  say, 
'You  know,  Ed.    That's  a  good  idea.    I  think  I'm  going  to 
introduce  that." 
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Ed  would  run  a  story,  "Carlos  Bee  today  said  he  may 
introduce  legislation  doing  such-and-such."    Next  thing  you  know, 
Bee  would  be  putting  in  the  bill.    He  put  in  the  legislation  to 
create  an  elected  BART  board.    I  think  Salzman  was  involved  in 
getting  Bee  to  introduce  that  legislation. 

He  would  introduce  bills  as  a  result  of  a  conversation  with 
Salzman,  with  Ed  making  the  suggestion.    Before  Bee  knew  it,  it 
was  his  idea.    And  then  Ed  would  be  running  the  story;  it  would 
play  in  his  district.    So,  you  also  have  some  press  people  who  try 
to  influence  policy.    And  it  is  not  unusual  for  reporters  to  go 
from  the  press  corps  to  the  legislature's  staff. 

Let's  see.    Today  the  president  pro  tern's  press  secretary  is 
Bob  Forsyth,  who  used  to  be  with  the  Sacramento  Bee.    I'm 
pretty  sure  Bob  was  at  the  Sacramento  Bee,  and  Bob  recently 
announced  he's  going  to  San  Francisco  to  be  Frank  Jordan's  press 
secretary.    Willie  Brown's  press  secretary  is  Jim  Lewis,  who  also 
used  to  be  a  Sacramento  Bee  reporter. 

Reporters  will  go  to  work  for  the  legislature  because  of  the 
money.    Reporters  aren't  paid  that  much.    But  reporters  are 
reporters  because  they  like  their  profession,  and  very  often  they 
wind  up  being  unhappy  in  the  legislature  and  they  go  back  to 
reporting.    They  find  it  very  difficult  doing  things  as  a  legislative 
press  person,  things  that  they're  really  not  comfortable  with. 
How  is  it  different  from  being  a  regular  reporter? 
Well,  a  regular  reporter's  job  is  to  report  the  facts  as  they  are  and 
not  to  misrepresent  the  facts  or  put  a  special  spin  on  them. 
Generally  speaking.  .  .  .  Let's  see.    There  have  been  several 
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reporters  I  know  of  who  have  gone  to  work  for  the  legislature, 
have  stayed  a  while,  and  then  gone  back  to  reporting.    Basically, 
they  missed  the  money,  but  they  like  the  freedom  they  have  as  a 
reporter. 

Also,  Sacramento  press  people  are  in  an  enviable  position. 
They're  not  working  out  of  their  home  office.    They're  in 
Sacramento.    They  have  a  degree  of  independence  that  they  don't 
have  as  a  reporter  working  at  home.    They  don't  have  a  city 
editor  looking  over  their  shoulder.    They  often  determine  what 
they're  going  to  cover,  so  they  have  far  more  freedom  up  here. 

In  the  old  days,  the  press  was  often  very  much  a  part  of  the 
legislative  playground.    They  drank  with  the  legislators,  they 
played  cards  with  them,  they  caroused  with  them.    That  really 
isn't  the  case  now.    There's  much  more  of  a  personal  and  social 
separation,  and  with  that  has  come  a  much  harder  coverage  of 
the  legislature  from  the  legislator's  point  of  view.    They  are  less 
inclined  to  overlook  certain  things;  they  have  become  more 
aggressive. 

Do  you  think  that's  good  or  bad? 
It's  good. 

It  sounds  like  it  sort  of  changed  at  the  same  time  the  legislature 
changed. 

Yes.    Probably  one  of  the  greatest  changes  was  when  it  went  to 
being  a  full-time  legislature.    Many  members  moved  their  families 
to  Sacramento  and  Sacramento  became  their  home  while  they 
were  in  session.    They  did  far  less  commuting;  it  became  far  less 
of  a  collegiate  fraternity  and  more  of  a  regular,  normal  work  life. 
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L\BERGE:        Well,  one  person  whom  we've  talked  to  is  Mary  Ellen  Leary.    Did 
you  know  her? 

SAMUEL:         I  know  the  name.    She  was  with  Pat  Brown  a  long  time. 

LABERGE:        She  is  a  journalist. 

SAMUEL:         She's  a  writer. 

LABERGE:        She  was  in  Sacramento  during  the  days  when  it  was  a  part-time 
legislature.    She  had  a  hard  time,  because  the  only  way  to  get  the 
stories  was  to  go  out  to  the  bars  and  it  was  very  uncomfortable. 
She  did  it,  but  it  was  uncomfortable  for  her  to  do  that. 

SAMUEL:        Also,  there's  much  less  drinking  now,  and  a  lot  of  that  is  in  the 
last  three,  four  years.    People  are  drinking  less  now.    It's  socially 
acceptable  to  go  to  a  cocktail  party  and  drink  Calistoga  [Mineral 
Water], 

LABERGE:        And  that's  just  the  times,  don't  you  think? 

SAMUEL:        That's  the  times.    That's  nationwide,  that's  not  just  the  political 
arena.    It's  societal. 

LABERGE:        One  note  on  the  press.    In  1981,  there  was  an  attempt  to  remove 
press  desks  from  proximity  to  lawmakers? 

SAMUEL:        That  was  because  Jerry  Zanelli  was  mad  at  Dan  Walters.    I 
remember  .  .  . 

L\BERGE:        Jerry  Zanelli  who  was  the  executive  officer? 

SAMUEL:        Jerry  Zanelli  was  the  executive  officer;  Jerry  had  replaced  me,  but 
I  had  stayed  on  with  Rules  Committee.    Actually,  I  remember  that 
well,  because  Zanelli  was  mad  at  Dan  Walters  and  the  press. 
Jerry  made  that  decision,  and  it  created  a  tremendous  amount  of 
political  heat.    Roberti  flew  from  Los  Angeles  to  Sacramento,  to 
meet  with  the  press  to  announce  he  was  going  to  rescind  that 
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decision. 

Fll  never  forget  it,  because  I  met  with  Roberti  before,  and 
Zanelli  was  there.    I  said,  "When  you  meet  with  the  press,  David, 
you  may  not  want  to  have  Jerry  there.    It  may  make  sense  that 
he  not  be  present."    Zanelli  looked  up  and  said,  "I  agree,"  and 
Roberti  said,  "I  agree."    So  Zanelli  was  not  present.    Roberti  met 
with  the  press  and  they  talked  about  it. 

The  relationship  between  Zanelli  and  Roberti  was  extremely 
close.   At  one  point,  some  member  of  the  press  asked,  "Well,  why 
did  Zanelli  do  this?"    And  Roberti  said,  "It  was  a  Rules  Committee 
decision;  it  was  not  Jerry  Zanelli."    Now,  I  don't  know.  ...  At 
the  time,  maybe  Roberti  believed  it  was  a  Rules  Committee 
decision,  I'm  not  sure,  but  it  was  a  Jerry  Zanelli  decision  to  do 
that.    It  was  changed  because  of  the  reaction  of  the  press,  and  I'd 
forgotten  that. 

Why  was  he  mad  at  Dan  Walters? 

Oh,  Dan  Walters  had  run  some  columns.    Legislators  are  very 
thin-skinned  as  a  rule.    I  know  Mills  for  many  years  was  upset 
with  Becky  Lavalle.    She  was  a  wire  service  reporter.    I  finally 
got  them  together  for  lunch  and  after  that  he  liked  Becky.    But  a 
legislator  will  often  like  a  reporter,  think,  "That's  a  pretty  good 
person."    Then  suddenly  that  reporter  will  write  something  that 
does  not  cast  that  particular  legislator  in  a  favorable  light.    The 
legislator  feels,  "I've  been  stabbed  by  a  friend."    Well,  they  may 
be  friends,  but  when  it  comes  to  writing,  that  friendship  does  not 
exist  if  it's  a  good  reporter.    If  s  often  hard  for  legislators  to 
understand  that,  and  what  happens,  they  become  comfortable 
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with  the  reporter,  and  without  thinking,  they  say  things  that  they 
wouldn't  normally  say. 

I  always  made  it  a  policy  when  I  spoke  to  reporters  to  say, 
"This  is  off  the  record.    I'm  off  the  record."    I  had  what  I 
considered  some  very  good  friends  in  the  press;  I  considered  some 
of  them  personal  friends.    But  still,  when  I  talked  to  them  in  a 
business  capacity,  I  would  say,  "This  is  off  the  record.    If  it's 
going  to  be  on  the  record,  tell  me."    Or  I  would  say,  "All  our 
conversations  are  off  the  record  until  you  tell  me  it's  on  the 
record.    If  it's  on  the  record,  fine,  but  just  let  me  know." 

LABERGE:        And  they  always  respect  that? 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    If  it's  a  good  reporter,  when  it's  off  the  record,  it's 

respected.    And  when  it's  off  the  record,  it's  not  that  you're 
necessarily  going  to  say  anything  that  you  shouldn't  say,  but 
you'll  say  things  in  a  way  that  you  don't  want  them  quoted 
verbatim.   You  would  say  the  same  thing,  but  in  a  different  way 
for  quotation.    If  s  just  a  matter  of  how  it  is  articulated. 

LABERGE:        So  did  you  have  to  deal  with  the  press  a  lot? 

SAMUEL:        Yes.    I  had  quite  a  few  dealings  with  the  press. 

LABERGE:        And  when  we're  talking  about  the  proximity  of  the  press  desks, 
what  kind  of  space  is  that? 

SAMUEL:         In  the  senate  they  were  on  the  senate  floor.    Let's  see.    They  had 
a  row  around.  .  .  .  Yes,  they  had  press  desks  back  on  the  senate 
floor. 

LABERGE:        Any  more  anecdotes  like  that  or  any  other  notes  that  you  have? 

SAMUEL:         No. 

LABERGE:        Okay.    Then  I  have  just  a  couple  of  final  things  to  ask  you.    How 
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effective  do  you  think  the  legislature  is  in  responding  to 
Califomians'  needs? 

SAMUEL:        Today? 

L\BERGE:        Sure,  let's  start  with  today. 

SAMUEL:        Well,  I  think  we  can  deal  with  it  in  the  totality.    I  believe  the 
legislature  has  become  less  effective  in  recent  years  and  at  the 
same  time  California's  problems  and  needs  have  grown  very 
rapidly.    So  you  have  a  less  effective  legislature  being  forced  to 
deal  with  greater  problems.    It's  more  or  less  like  an  unstoppable 
force  meeting  an  immovable  object.    I  don't  know  how  they  can 
deal  with  it;  I  don't  know  if  they're  capable  of  dealing  with  it.    I 
don't  know  if  a  so-called  citizen-legislature  is  capable  of  dealing 
with  it  either. 

LABERGE:        In  the  past,  you  feel  that.  .  .  . 

SAMUEL:        Well,  in  the  past,  I  think  California  was  more  manageable.    The 
problems  haven't  been  this  great.    The  welfare  needs,  the  prisons, 
Proposition  13,  the  failure  to  meet  our  infrastructure  needs,  lack 
of  classrooms,  and  suddenly,  no  new  taxes.    Everyone  has  taken 
the  "no  new  tax"  pledge.    Now  maybe  the  fear  of  not  being 
reelected  will  not  have  the  same  impact  with  a  legislator  who 
knows  he  is  only  going  to  serve  six  years.    I  just  don't  know.    It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  term  limits  are  going  to  result  in  a 
more  effective  legislature.    I  think  you  will  find  more  attorneys 
coming  to  Sacramento  now.    Years  ago,  when  we  had  a  part-time 
legislature,  there  were  lots  of  attorneys.    When  it  became  a  full- 
time  legislature,  there  were  less  attorneys.    Now  I  think  you're 
going  to  get  more  attorneys  again. 
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LABERGE:        Because  they  know  it's  a  set  time? 

SAMUEL:        Well,  an  attorney  is  in  a  type  of  business  where  he  can  leave;  he 
doesn't  have  to  be  in  his  office  nine  to  five  [o'clock]  every  day. 
You  may  very  well  find  special  interest  groups,  such  as  doctors, 
attorneys,  what  have  you,  say  they  want  to  make  a  contribution 
to  good  government  by  permitting  members  of  their  industry  or 
profession  to  go  to  Sacramento  to  serve  the  public  for  six  years. 
Now,  the  extent  to  which  they  will  be  serving  the  public  good  or 
the  special  interest  who  is  permitting  them  to  go  to  Sacramento 
and  perhaps  become  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  when  they  come 
back,  or  partner  in  the  medical  business,  I  don't  know.    I  think 
that's  one  thing  that  can  happen  that  will  not  lessen  the  special 
interest  influence.    But  the  only  way  we're  going  to  find  out 
whether  Prop.  140  is  a  positive  thing  is  through  experience.    No 
one  knows  for  sure  what  its  ultimate  effects  will  be. 

LABERGE:       Well,  did  you  have  any  rewards  in  working  for  the  state?    More 
rewards  than  strains?    I  don't  mean  monetary. 

SAMUEL:        Well.  ...  I  was  just  thinking  "rewards"  somehow  is.  ... 

LABERGE:        There's  a  better.  .  .  . 

SAMUEL:         There's  a  better  word.    No,  I  wouldn't  trade  it  for  anything.    It 

was  an  incredible  experience.    I  enjoyed  all  my  jobs,  I  think  I  was 
able  to  make  some  positive  contributions;  I  witnessed  a  lot  of 
fascinating  things  happening. 

LABERGE:        What  about  the  strains? 

SAMUEL:         I  don't  think  the  strains.  .  .  .  They're  not  that  great.    At  least  to 
me,  it  was  the  kind  of  job  that  through  experience,  there's  maybe 
seventeen  different  types  of  crises,  or  twenty-four,  eighteen, 
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whatever  it  is.    After  a  while,  you  automatically  react  in  a  certain 
way.    Now  the  problem  is  at  some  point  the  string  runs  out  and 
that  reaction  under  that  particular  situation  is  not  the  best  way  to 
react.    But  I  think  you  do  get  used  to  the  pressures. 

There's  pressures  in  all  jobs,  and  I  think  there  are  few  jobs 
as  fascinating  as  those  working  in  the  legislative  arena.  Why  do 
you  have  people  like  Willie  Brown  and  others  who  could  make  a 
lot  more  money  doing  something  else?  You  know,  money  is  not 
the  ultimate  reward. 

Jim  Mills  can  look  back  and  say  there  are  things  that  he 
has  done  that  will  be  there  long  after  he  dies.    Those  trolleys 
would  not  be  running  in  San  Diego  if  it  weren't  for  Jim  Mills. 
Isabella  wouldn't  be  in  the  rotunda  if  it  weren't  for  Jim  Mills. 
[Laughter]    Little  things  and  large  things. 
I'm  so  glad  you  told  that  story.    Anything  else  that  you  would 
want  to  add? 
I  can't  think  of  anything. 

Okay.    I'll  just  close  it  with  thank  you,  very  much,  for  all  your 
time. 

Most  of  it,  you  know,  is  you  say  something  that.  .  .  . 
That  triggers  something. 
That  triggers  something,  yes. 


[End  Tape  6,  Side  A] 
[End  Interview  3] 
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